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J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. Illustrated by Clifford Carleton, Price $1.50 


HE real politician is shown in Francis Churchill Williams’s new 
romance “ J, Devlin—Boss.” The “ Jimmy” of this novel is a 
“ring ” politician, but in his private life is drawn as a shrewd, humor- 
ous, kindly man,—a man whose heart is constantly warring with his 
ambitions. His love-story is as tender and engaging as anything 


which fiction of recent years has offered. 


“CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Illu:trated by 
C. D. Williams. Price $1.50 


Louisville Courier ‘fournal: 
- A FINE story of adventure, teeming with 
life and aglow with color.” 


Baltimore Sun: 

Be will stir the pulses and call forth sen- 
timent. It is replete with adventure, 

It is saturated with love.’’ 


“PRINCESS OF 
THE HILLS 


A STORY OF ITALY. By [irs. BURTON HAR- 

RISON. Illustrated by Orson Lowell. Price $1.50 

Boston ‘fournal: 

* HE great charm ot ‘A Princess of the 
Hills’ is tne fine flow of its easy 

literary style and its varied delineation of the 

Alpine life and landscape.” 


The North American: 
“A PRINCESS of the Hills is a well- 


written story. It may be recom- 
mended as worth reading.” 


“POTTER AND 
THE CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. Illustrated by 

Charlotte Harding. Price $1.50 

Boston Evening Transcript : 

“A THOROUGHLY good story, thor- 
oughly well told ; natural in incident, 

pure in atmosphere, and of genuine literary 

quality.”” 

The Book News: 


*¢ ¥ T should be and will be one of the books 
of the year,’’ 


THE 


KIDNAPPED 
MILLIONAIRES 


A STORY OF WALL STREET AND THE 
TROPICS. By FREDERICK UPHAI1 ADAMS. 
Price $1.50 


Brooklyn Eagle: 


‘<>: the five hundred novels recently 


published we shall unhesitatingly rec-.- 


ommend ‘ The Kidnapped Millionaires, 


Philadelphia Telegraph: 
vodhe i iow Kidnapped Millionaires ’ comes 


as a boon and a blessing to men.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


WILL PUBLISH TO-MORROW 
General McClellan. 


By General PETER S. MICHIE. A new volume 
in the Great Commanders Series, edited by 
General James Grant Wilson. With Por- 
trait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; 
postage 11 cents additional. 


The late General Michie’s high rank as a student 
and his impartial temperament have afforded eminent 
qualifications for the preparation of the military 
biography of a soldier whose career presents to the 
general reader many difficult questions. While the 
services of McClellan in the Mexican War and his in- 
telligent observations of the war in the Crimea are 
rich in features of interest, the most important part 
of his life is the brief period from April, 1861, when 
he was commissioned major-general of volunteers in 
Ohio, to November, 1862, when on this date he was 
relieved from the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac and ordered to Trenton, N. J., which was the 
end of his military career. General McClellan’s work 
of organization, his campaign in Western Virginia, 
his preparation of the defenses of Washington, his 
creation of the Army of the Potomac, his conduct of 
the siege of Yorktown and of the Peninsula cam- 
paign (with its reaction upon himself individually), 
the battle of South Mountain and the bloody conflict 
of Antietam—are all analyzed in this volume by a 
writer who has had the advantage of perspective as 
well as military knowledge, and a familiarity with the 
later literature of the war. 


When Love Flies Out 
o’ the Window. 


By LEONARD MERRICK. No. 303, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


_ Mr. Merrick has the art of writing a thoroughly 
interesting story, which in this case pictures certain 
phases of stage life in London and in America. The 
influence of a woman’s loyalty in bringing success 
to another is a motive developed so graphically and 
sympathetically that the purely human drama holds 
the interest throughout. The author’s vivacity and 
cleverness in characterization impart a lightness of 
touch and a humor to his story that add materially 
to its entertaining quality. 5 


The Story of Books. 


By GERTRUDE B. RAWLINGS. A new volume 
in Appletons’ Library of Useful Stories. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 35 cents net; postage, 4 
cents additional. 


This succinct but comprehensive little history of 
the origin and salient phases of book-making Peruiabes 
exactly the information which a multitude of readers 
will be glad to have. From the papyrus to the elabo- 
= machinery of the rapid modern manufacture is a 
ong interval, but the author has sketched the prin- 
cipal facts, and has furnished an admirably informing 
= including a chapter on modern book-mak- 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
F Publishers, NEW YORK. *: 
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Four Great 








New Novels 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 
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LUCAS MALET 


The History of Sir Richard Cal- 
mady. A romance. By 
Lucas Maer (Mrs. Str. 
LreceR Harrison), author 
of “The Gateless Barrier,” 
etc. .12mo, cloth, . $1.50. 























SIR WALTER BESANT 


The Lady of Lynn. By Sir 
Wa ttTer Besant, author of 
“The Orange Girl,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, illus., . $1.50. 














Henry SeTON MERRIMAN 


The Velvet Glove. By Henry 
SEToN MERRIMAN, author of 
“In Kedar’s Tents,” ‘‘The 
Isle of Unrest,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, . $1.50. 


AMELIA E. BARR 


The Lion’s Whelp: A Story of 
Cromwell’s Time. By 
Ame.ia E, Barr, author of 
“The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, il- 
lustrated, . . . . $ti50; 





























DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 
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6th Ghousand 


A SUMMER HYMNAL 


By John Trotwood Moore 
12mo, Illustrated, Zest przce, $1.25 


Marion Hartanp, in a signed re- 
view, writes :— 


‘« For we have in the ‘Hymnal’ one of the 
most exquisite pastorals of American life ever 
written. It is an Idyll—a ‘ Reverie’ than 
which nothing more charming has been offered 
to our reading public since Ik Marvel founded 
a school of his own fifty-one years ago. .. . 
‘¢ Our ‘ United Country’ is proud of the State 
that has given us within a dozen years Charles 
Egbert Craddock and this later and gentler 
painter of Tennessee life.” 


12th Ghousand. 


In Search of Mademoiselle 


By George Gibbs 


The New York Press says: ‘‘ It isa gem. It 
outranks ‘ Richard Carvel.’ It dims the lustre 
of ‘ Janice Meredith.’ Mr. Gibbs’s style is 
unapproachable.”’ 








6th Ghousand 


THE TOWER OF WYE 


By William Henry Babcock 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


‘¢ The narrative is thrilling and enthralling.”’ 
—N. Y. World. 

‘¢ The story fascinates from beginning to end.” 
—Current Literature, N. Y. 

‘¢ Well done and delightfully told. The story 
is one of interest and power.”—Louzsville 
Times. 





HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 


HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 
and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects. 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 








vow A be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought . 
y its 


lan of ‘‘ Ready-Reference.” 


It is simply unapproachable in the following features:— | 


I. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
II, The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
III. The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
equential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. ; : 

It has proved itself a boon to the student anda delight 
td, the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
gontents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
tore than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 


Tux C. A. Nicxo1s Goi; Springfield, Mase: 

















When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount: 
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“Carries the finest traditions of Russian realism.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Announce the publication of 


Foma Gordyeeff 


A powerfully dramatic novel by 


MAAIM GORKY 


The literary lion of the day in his native Russia, and throughout 
Continental Europe, and now first introduced to the American 
public by 


His Authorized Publishers for America 


Of this novel, his strongest work, HERMAN ROSENTHAL, 
LIBRARIAN of the RUSSIAN DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY, says: 


“It is long since an equally grand picture of contemporary 
real Russian life has been painted with such bold strokes and in 
such vivid colors. Gorky’s peculiar talent, becoming more and 
more pronounced with each new sketch, here attained its full 
significance, enabling us to predict THE FUTURE MASTER 
DESTINED TO CREATE A NEW EPOCH.” 


The story, translated from the original Russian by ISABEL 
FLORENCE HAPGOOD, is a powerful presentation, frankly real 
istic, of the hero’s character, as developed from childhood amid 
incidents and scenes typical of the merchant class along the Volga. 


Illustrated 
A Biographical Preface by the Translator $1.00 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS 


26J0HNST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 





BRENTANO'S NEW FICTION: 


ROSA AMAROSA: THE LOVE LETTERS OF A WOMAN, 
By Georce Ecrerton. 12mo, $1.50. 


ae | nee MYSTERY, By Burrorp DELANNoy. 12mo- 


IN THE SHADOW OF GUILT, By Marre C. and Rosertr 
LercHTon. authors of ‘‘ Convict 99." 12mo, $1.50. 


THE RED CHANCELLOR, By Sir Witiiam Maenay, Barr. 
12mo, $1.50. 

THE SURVIVOR, By E. Pxitiis Opprnnerm, author of 
“The World’s Great Snare.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 

REVENGE IS SWEET, By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 12mo, $1.50. 

ANNIE DEANE, A WAYSIDE WEED, By A. F. Stave 
12mo, $1.50. 

THE CHRIST OF THE RED PLANET, By Exeanor Kirk. 
12mo, $1 00. 

All the 


BEECHER’ S$ tiiiren:wors 
of the great preacher are ta BOOKS 


now issued by 


Boston The Dilgrim Press Chicago 


Prices reduced—sold on installments. 





EDUCATION 


Illinois 








Organized 1881. Incorporated 1883, 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


H. N. Higinbotham, President. Mrs. P. D. Armour, Vice-President. 
W.E. Kelly, Treasurer. Robert Nash, Secretary. 
Mrs. L. A. Hagans, Corresponding Secretary. 
Eva B. Whitmore, Gen’l Supt. Alice Temple, Prin. Normal Dept. 
Tuition $75.00 per year. Two years’ course. 
Address General Superintendent, Room 640, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Vhicago. 





Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY " Yeux tadics, — 


The 78rd year opens September 19th. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses, 
= Address Miss Emmy A. Ans, Principal. For cata- 
ogue, W. F. Draper. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


100 special Scholarships of 
$2each. Located close to the 


Courts. Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 








For College Graduate 











WANTED—, ™= of energy, in- 


tegrity and ability to 
represent our New and Enlarged Edition of 
Webster’s International Dictionary in your 
county. Address, giving references, age 
and experience, 
'G. & C. MERRIAM CO., = Springfield, Mass. 


Edited by Rev. 
Ino. Alex. Dowie. 
A weekly semi-secular pa: oted to the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God and the elevation 
of man. Send for FREE sample copy giving 
subscription and advertising rates. All about 
Zion City! 1800 Michigan Av.,Chicago. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 

WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 

Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


Of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALT R. BENJAMIN, 
11% Broadway. New York. 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
S'ngle copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Fore ste Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 








AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 























GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE ®210h, LvER,00L. 
Sailing regularly. 1st Cabin, $40, 845 fas . eee 

arly. 1st Cabin, upwards, dependin; 
on stenmer. Immense new steamers, ” Winttredian,” 10.500 tone, 


Aug. 2th; “ Lancastrian,”’ 6,000 tons, Sept. 11th ; “‘ Devonian,” 11 
tons, Sept. 18th; “Caledonian ’ to London, Sept. 2ist. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents. 115 State St.. Boston. 


sore cies Dr ISAACTHOMMSONS EYE WATER 











EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. A beautiful new building. 
S i Graduates are qualified to 
teach Oratory, Physical Culture, Rheto- 
ric, English Literature, Singing, Peda- 
. Graduates sought as teachers and read- 
ers. For free catalogue address 


Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Av., Boston 


Rich Halil, Ashburton Place. 
d2 N| 
(A 














The Music of our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew the 
methods of the 


o 
OF MUSIC 


We will send to any one inter- 
ested an illustrated catalogue and 
all particulars relating to our School 
of Music and Elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Mus. Direc. 
Address all correspondence to 
FPRANE W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 


Ihe Gilman School 
For Girls op. cont aite’school 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 

courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 

ygrounds, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 
ntroduction required, Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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101 East 23d Street, New York. 


to the business. 





PACKAR D 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


The Fall Session (forty-fourth year) begins Tuesday, Sept. 3. For full 
information relating to Day or Evening Sessions, send for Catalogue J. 


Modern business conditions demand thoroughly trained help for all positions of importance 
—men and women who are experts in the performance of certain special duties which appertain 


Thoroughness has been the keynote of the Packard Method for forty-three years. 


q ALL COMMERCIAL BRANCHES. |] 


Phone 101-18 











WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOK YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; with 
advanced (Bam ann for high school graduates and others not by -4 
{ng full college course Native French and German ; mus 

art. Steam heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick dormttory J Saat 
added. a nasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. 
and healthfully andes within 80 miles of Boston. Christ tas 
home {nfluences. For catalogue and views, address the presi- 
dent, Norton, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


w~ Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WABAN SCROOL | oe Bore 
. PILLSBURY, M. 
WINDSOR HALL KOR GIRLS 
Anna M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. 








Waban, Mass. 





New Jersey 


“NEW YORK ie “Dwight 


t. w Method’ 
York City. of instruction. 
LL.M. in three years. High standards. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 1901. 


Send for catalogue. 
Day Olanses with sessions from 3:90 
to 6 P. (LL. B. after two — 
‘0 


New York 
University Ereping eae Ster thee 8 
Law School tion $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


LAW SCHOOL 
LL.B in two years; 
Prepares for bar of all States 








For aes address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M., 
Superintendent. 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


Blair Foundation. Fiterathtre me ar. 
cot educational. Prepares for any American liege. New 
nah anes. pre Reto Liberal Ma Ms, 
rates. For catalogue add 

John UC, Sharpe, M.A. D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


Miss DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, “Sew Serséy. 


ban to New York. Exceptionally broad curriculum. 
Cortifleate adnits to four leading colleges. Music and Art. Resi- 
dent pupils, $800. 








New York 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
oresdan Paes ae am fo Ny Bove U0 10 to 13, a Time 
ot entrance preferre References: BisHop HUNTINGTON, 
BISHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 

J.B. WHEELER, A.M., PRIN. 


New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 
will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 
New York City 


Dwight School for Boys. 


15 West 43d St., N. ¥. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, B.A., Principal. 














Ohio 





OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE eptember 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARKOWS, President. 
bane gad equipped with 
gymnas Seventeen build- 
» the Academy, the Theological 
ry of usic. Also courses in dra wing 
ig, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Train- 
, ‘or ing, ax Eighty: ‘our instructors, 1357 students last year. 
For full information address the Sec: ry, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding and day school for boys, 80 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
MES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 











Virginia 
RANDOLPH- H-MACON AG ACADEMY dolpn sta ray cates tocated 
> Vi pre- 
Dap et ag ga 
‘ostal card for cattonne. 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


T 35,2 ELLIMAN SCHOOL. 18th Sng a Training Class for 
D rteners. Practice work. One or two year course. 
a... recelved 3 Oaate recognition. Class 
Mas M. ELLIMAN, 1786 jenny New York City. 


INDER ARTES NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

K Pre HICAL CU UTURe., SCHOOLS, - 

09 West 54th Street. Two years Opens October 2d. 
Circular sent on application. 











Theological Seminaries 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover jraorentec cai — 


one a year be; 
ay ms, * for co 


eR ES Ae ratte reemerged anemone linha 
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Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof. H. M.SCOTT, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


H ARTFORD Special abn aed College 
Thorough TH E 0 LOG | C A he — 


ag SEMINARY 


Special Course in Missions 
Apply to PROFESSOR JACOBUS 
OBERLIN 
ge Seminary 
ear opens Sept. Strong Goarses with special advantager 
ip th the Gott and Conservatory of M 
Prot. E. |. BOSWORT yr Oberlin, Ohio. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens <x 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 











TAUGHT BY 
located in Boston,the home of three of 
ee NaN RING 
Textile 
To demonstrate the high ee ool of in- 
set of Instruction Papers handsomely 
Hand-book giving information as to 
Americ7n School of Correspondence, 


‘The American Schoolof Correspondence 
America’s greatest technical schools, 
offers courses by correspondence 
goectrical 
Epeanetive 
HEATING VENTILATION and pA SuneES. 
MECHANICAL DRAWIN 
struction, every student enrolling before 
November 1st will receive a complete 
bound in half morocco, forming an in- 
valuable technical reference library. 
terms, methods, &c., may be had on 
application, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, [lass., U. S. A. 








PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 


Hotel and private house accommodations secured for visitors. 
All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 
on application. 

AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Bo ston, Mass, 





a AN AM Ledging and Breakfast. Private house, 
a « ideal location, quiet parkway district, near two 
EX xposition gates, independent of cars 


moderate. For map, etc., address 759 Bird oe 
Buffalo, N. Y: 
OCEAN VM! EWS SAN ITARIU M 
For the cena of — +t (by : mt method) and 
diseases of the nervous 8: em. 
ELLA F. BIRGE, M.D. 





WILLIAM 8. BIRGE 











The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 

















NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections 
From Grand Central Station. 


ye 
$8:00 A. M., Hartford and Witthmantic canes bece. aceon 
bw A. M., Springfield and Worcester 
. AM, New London and Providence...... oesenee 
+ * New London and syevooenes. vee 
» Atel poe and Worcester ° 


ee ee 
° a 
SEERSRSESLEL 


27" + 
$11:00 P: M., 3 * Springfield and Worcester...... 
12:00 P.M ew London and Providence. 


* Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 
cant tt Bay State Limited, al parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 


“Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train, 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,500,000. 


CHARLES © FAIRCHILD, F President. 


ATT, Vic 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 24 Vice-Pre t, 
In CARROLL ROOT Sec tary. 
CHARLES & LOAN, Asst. Seere tBecy 
° Ye 1) '° 

AMES BREEDER: ann Office 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, FREDERIC k. COUDERT 
JAMES J. BILL . AYMAR SANDS, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, 


RESSSSSeeseen 
PPro as 
RESEREEEEREE 

















. BORD 
JOHN @. McCULLOUGH, 
EDWARD UH 


This oommnay* -¥ authorized to act as executor, trustee, adminis- 


ABRAM M. HYATT. 


trator, gua) a, and receiver. Is a legal depositary for 
‘un 


court and tt a t fe Will take entire cha’ of real and per- 
sonal estates, collecting the income and profits, and attending to 
all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowin interest on 
daily balances, and issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. 
Acts as registrar and transfer agent of all stocks and bonds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Carefully selected securities for investment always on hand. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 
Members, N. Y. Cotton Exchange, 
N Y. Produce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
S° EXPOSITION A 





: And Niagara Falls } 





FROM NEW YORK 
$9.00 to $17.00 


By NEW YORK CENTRAL 


$9.00 to $16.00 


BY WEST SHORE 
FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


A Train Every Hour 


TIME, 8% TO 12 HOURS 


The $17.00 tickets are good on the Empire State Express 








NIAGARA FALLS is forty minutes from Buffalo 
and the New York Central has forty trains a day 








For complete information call at ticket offices, 113, 261, 415, 671 or 1216 Broadway ; 25 Union Square, 275 
Columbus Ave., 1388 West 125th St., Grand Central Station, 125th Street Station, Franklin Street Ferry 
Station or West 42d Street Ferry Station, New York; or 338 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

For information regarding Hotels and Private Boarding Houses at Buffalo, Niagara Falls and at all the 
New York Central and West Shore summer resorts, call at the New York Central. 
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NOW READY 
Adams’s Commercial 


Geography 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.30, net. 


One of the great books of the Twentieth Century. 

Third large edition already in press, 

Adopted by the leading commercial schools of the 

_country. 

Bristling with significant facts and replete with valu- 
able information. 

Dry details not massed, but facts given in proper 
sequence, 

Statistical matter compiled from the latest official data, 
supplementing, but not mixed with the text. 

Prominence given to inventions and processes that 
facilitate production and trade. 

Gives the basal principles of the geography of com- 
merce, connecting effect with cause. 

Key words and topics indicated by heavy type, for 
convenience of study and class exercises, 

Graphic features: 120 maps ; 38 diagrams; 21 half- 
tone illustrations showing typical industries. 

A copious index, for quick reference to all its varied 
information. 


For further particulars of this volume, and other 
Twentieth Century Text Books, address 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York Boston Chicago London 











OUR GOODS SOLD ONLY AT THIS ONE STORE. 
Address Dept. 39 , 60-62 W. 23d St., Ns 





Our Fall and Winter 


Catalogue 


FOR CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING will 
be issued about Sept. 
10th and willcontain 
much new and in- 
teresting matter, in- 
cluding descriptions 
of over 


2,000 Articles, 


more than one-half of them illustrated, and 
many of them novelties not to be found else- 
where. Every mother should send for a 
copy, which may be ordered through our 
improved Mail Department. Easiest way 
in the world to do shopping for the children. 

Our Mail Order Department is large and 
well organized, and correspondence receives 
om attention. Your wants can be filled 
as well as if purchases were made in store. 


We have No Agents. 
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Ferris Good Sense Waists add to 
the comfort of a woman’s life. 
Meeting every requirement of health 
inease and flexibility; every demand 
of fashion in fit, form and finish. 
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Good Sense Corset Waists 


Made in all sizes and shapes to fit every 

form, with long or short waist, high or 

low bust. Sold by all leading retailers. 

Finest material and workmanship. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 
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Several attempts have 
been made during the 
last ten days to end the 
steel workers’ strike by offering some 
compromise that the Corporation would 
accept. An agreement on the lines of 
the proposition made by Mr. Morgan 
some weeks ago was suggested by Mr. 
Easley and other members of the Concili- 
ation Committee of the Civic Federation, 
but the Corporation was unwilling to 
consider it. President Burns, of the 
Window Glass Workers’ Union, pro- 
posed that the controversy be submitted 
to arbitrators—naming Bishop Potter, 
Seth Low, and Archbishop Ireland—but 
the Corporation rejected this plan, al- 
tho Shaffer approved it. The Corpora- 
tion let it be known that it would not re- 
sume negotiations with the Amalgamated 
Association’s officers, because they no 
longer represented employees of the Cor- 
poration, and that it had virtually decid- 
ed to consider none of the questions at 
issue unless all of the strikers should 
first resume work. The companies con- 
tinued to gain slowly by the use of non- 
union men. The Iron Age reported that 
the mills were turning out 80 per cent. of 
their normal output of steel and 70 per 
cent. of the customary output of finished 
products. A determined effort to stop 
work at the great steel plant in Duquesne 
was made by the strikers. Sixty men 
who had been drawn over to their side 
were promptly discharged by the com- 
pany, and at the beginning of the present 
week the strikers appeared to have ac- 
complished nothing. Only 533 men took 
part in a march of strikers from McKees- 
port to Duquesne. There were many 
signs of revolt against Shaffer’s leader- 


The Steel 
Workers’ Strike 


ship, and of great uneasiness on the part 
of the thousands of men deprived of 
work by the strike of 9,000 skilled em- 
ployees. The Labor World, controlled 
by the president of the Tin Plate Work- 
ers’ Union and a district president of the 
United Mine Workers, on the 30th ult. 
published a long and bitter editorial at- 
tack upon Shaffer, demanding that he be 
impeached for a long list of offenses. 
“Impeach him,” said this organ of the 
workingmen, 

“ for the blow he has given to organized labor, 
not only in teaching that union agreements are 
not contracts to be respected, but also in show- 
ing that constitutional safeguards are no guar- 
antee to a unionist when a Shaffer is at the 
head of things; for causing the manufacturers 
to say that labor unions must be incorporated, 
and that their pledged word is of no value; for 
making it impossible, by his breaches of con- 
tract and repudiation of agreements, for organ- 
ized labor to lend practical support to the men 
he called out; for making demands to which 
the Trust could not in honor submit; for going 
into the strike without funds; for not accepting 
the Trust’s offer; for his crazy advice about 
the workingmen’s money in savings banks; for 
preferring to humiliate the union rather than 
himself, now that he can find no way out but 
surrender.” 


A delegate, formerly vice-president of 
the Union, sent to Pittsburg by the un- 
willing strikers of Milwaukee, returned 
to tell his associates not only that the 
strike was lost, but also that Shaffer and 
Tighe had misrepresented the attitude of 
the Corporation toward organized labor. 
It had not undertaken or desired to 
crush the union, he said, and in his judg- 
ment Mr. Morgan’s offer had been a fair 
one and should have been accepted. The 
Tin Plate Company gave notice that it 
would use nonunion labor hereafter. 
President Burns urged Shaffer to send 
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the strikers ‘back to work, in order that 
negotiations might be resumed. The end 
of the strike seemed near at hand, and it 
was generally expected that in the final 
settlement the union would lose much 
that it could have retained by accepting 
the offer made by Mr. Morgan in New 
York. 
Sd 


The pursuit and prose- 
cution of those who 
profit by the protection 
of vice in New York continue to furnish 
proof of the corrupt character of the 
present municipal government. The con- 
viction of “ Wardman ”’ Bissert, who was 
sentenced to be imprisoned for five and 
one-half years for accepting a bribe from 
the keeper of a disorderly house, has 
been followed by the indictment of his 
superior officer, Police Captain Diamond. 
As a result of the confession of Whitney, 
the agent who was entrapped by the 
Parkhurst Society, and who showed how 
warnings of intended raids upon gam- 
bling places were forwarded by the police 
telephone wires, a “ wardman ” very near 
to Deputy Commissioner Devery has been 
indicted. Agents of the District Attor- 
ney who made an unexpected raid upon 
a disorderly house as to which complaint 
had repeatedly been forwarded to Police 
Captain Gannon, found the captain him- 
self in the place, to his great chagrin. 
In prosecuting the indicted men some dif- 
ficulties are encountered. Thus, imme- 
diately after Bissert was sentenced a 
stay was obtained from a Justice of the 
Supreme Court at the other end of the 
State. A delaying order for Diamond 
was procured from another judge outside 
of the city. Senator Platt, leader of the 
Republican party, in public statements 
seeks to belittle the evidence obtained by 
the recent raids. But Governor Odell 
lets it be known that he does not agree 
with the Senator in this matter. The 
Senator’s utterances, and the stays pro- 
cured for the two Republican policemen, 
have led some to suspect that he does not 
earnestly desire the defeat of Tammany 
and Boss Croker at the coming election. 
The several political groups opposed to 
Tammany are now engaged in selecting 
a fusion candidate for Mayor. Until 
recently Mr. Platt—generally regarded 
as the ruler of the Republican group— 
said he preferred an Anti-Tammany 
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Democrat; now he says he will support 
any one, “even Seth Low,” selected by 
the other groups, but expressly excepts 
Comptroller Coler (Democrat), whose 
successful war against Tammany jobs 
has attracted public attention. This 
proclamation has led persons prominent 
in an independent Democratic group, 
called the Greater New York Democracy, 
to say that they will not accept Mr. Low 
or any other Republican. The names of 
several men are under consideration in 
the committee of the Citizens’ Union, an 
organization whose action will be very 
influential, and that of Mr. Low (presi- 
dent of Columbia University and the Un- 
ion’s candidate four years ago) appears 
to be first in the list. A large German 
organization has suggested the names 
of Mr. Hewitt and three other Demo- 
cratic ex-Mayors. It is proposed that 
all the groups shall in conference agree 
upon a candidate. At the beginning of 
the present week the result of the con- 
ference could not be foreseen, altho the 
indications seemed to point more clearly 
to Mr. Low than to any other man in the 
reported lists. 


Encouraging prog- 
ress has been made 
in perfecting plans 
for an attack upon the present municipal 
administration in Philadelphia, in the in- 
terests of good government. Upon the 
invitation of President Harry B. Trench, 
of the Municipal League, a Conference 
Committee was formed composed of rep- 
resentatives of that body, of the Inde- 
pendent Republican organization, known 
as the Union Party; the Jeffersonian So- 
ciety, the Young Democracy and the 
Citizens’ Union. After mature delibera- 
tion this committee has agreed upon a 
ticket which will be placed in nomina- 
tion by each of the conferring bodies. 
The ticket, headed by the present Dis- 
trict Attorney, P. F. Rothermel, Jr., 
from whom a renomination was withheld 
by the machine, is a strong one, and will 
have the support of the morning papers 
and one or two of those published in the 
afternoon. Of course, it represents the 
various elements participating in the con- 
ference and opposed to the administra- 
tion, including the anti-administration 
Republicans and Democrats. The action 
of the Democratic State Convention in 
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ignoring national questions and appoint- 
ing a committee to reorganize the party 
in Philadelphia, and the character of the 
nominees, are regarded as distinctly 
favorably to the fusion forces. Hereto- 
fore the Democratic party in Philadel- 
phia has been in the hands of Quay sym- 
pathizers, but the substitution of Gov. 
Pattison for City Chairman and the ap- 
pointment of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee are regarded as tending to pro- 
mote united effort against the Quay ma- 
chine in city and State. 
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Several appalling ac- 
cidents, attended by 
the loss of many lives, 
occurred during the latter half of Au- 
gust. The most recent was a railway 
collision at Nyack, thirty miles west of 
Kalispell, Mont., on the Great Northern 
road. On the night of the 30th a train of 
twenty-eight freight cars, while ascend- 
ing a steep grade, escaped from the con- 
trol of the trainmen, ran backward for 
seventeen miles with constantly increas- 
ing velocity, and then struck the rear of 
a passenger train. Assistant General 
Superintendent Downs and his son were 
killed in their private car, and with them 
“ 38 Scandinavian laborers, names un- 
known,” who were in the next car. The 
wrecked cars were at once consumed by 
fire, and the bodies of only five of the vic- 
tims were recovered. At Fairville, N. 
Y., on the night of the 28th, a passenger 
train on the Sodus Bay division of the 
Pennsylvania road, while running at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, left the track 
and was wrecked. Steam from the boil- 
er filled a car in which there were fifty 
passengers. Eleven were killed—among 
them the Rev. A. Parke Burgess and his 
wife, of Syracuse—and twenty-five were 
dangerously injured. Anna Kane, a 
nurse, at the cost of her own life saved 
two children who were in her care. The 
boilers of the steamer “ City of Trenton ” 
exploded, on the 28th, in the Delaware 
River, and 30 lives were lost. The 
worst accident of the month was the sink- 
ing of the steamship “Islander,” the 
largest of the vessels plying between 
Vancouver and Skaguay. She was 
southward bound, and in the night (on 
the 15th) she struck a low-lying iceberg 
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near Douglas Island. In fifteen minutes 
the ship had sunk, and more than sixty 
of those on board (108 passengers and a 
crew of 71) lost their lives. A majority 
of these were asleep in their berths and 
went down with the steamer ; others per- 
ished from exposure on rafts or in the 
icy water. Among those drowned were 
many well known residents of Victoria, 
Seattle and Vancouver; the wife and 
child of the Governor of Yukon Terri- 
tory; and Andrew Keating, a millionaire, 
of Los Angeles, with his two sons. The 
behavior of the officers and crew was ad- 
mirable. Captain Foote gave up his hold 
on a raft because it was overcrowded, and 
was drowned a few minutes later. The 
steamer “ City of Golconda” was struck 
by a tornado, on the 19th, near Paducah, 
Ky., and capsized. The passengers were 
at supper, and 35 of them were drowned. 
By the burning of a water works crib in 
the lake, three miles from Cleveland, ten 
workmen lost their lives, on the 14th; 
but two who had been given up for lost 
were rescued five days later from the tun- 
nel under the lake where they had been 
imprisoned. At another crib, two miles 
further from the shore, five men were 
killed on the 21st by an explosion in the 
shaft. 
Fd 


Altho Commissioners, a majority 
of them being Cubans, were ap- 
pointed to make a new tariff for Cuba, 
and their report is in the hands of Colonel 
Bliss, Collector of the port of Havana, it 
is understood now that the present tariff 
will be retained, with a few changes that 
can easily be made by military order. In 
his annual civil report, received at Wash- 
ington last week, Governor-General 


Wood says: 


“ The great desire of Cuba to-day is to ob- 
tain a reduction of the duties on Cuban prod- 
ucts into the United States, and strong 
efforts are being made in this direction. 
All far-seeing business men realize that Cuba’s 
prosperity and advancement depend absolutely 
upon her commercial relations with the United 
States, where her two main products have 
their principal markets. High duties against 
Cuban products mean that the development of 
Cuba will be slow, if there be any development 
at all. The establishment of reciprocity in 
commercial relations between Cuba and the 
United States means everything to Cuba. The 
greater proportion of her available sugar lands 
have not yet been touched. The same is true 
of coffee and tobacco lands. Cuba must now 
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market her principal products in the United 
States. New conditions have changed her old 
commercial conditions; and if she is to live 
and prosper she must have lower duties on 
her sugar and tobacco, especially the former.” 
It appears that the deaths of the two 
Spanish immigrants and of Miss Maas, 
the trained nurse, at the Las Animas hos- 
pital were not in any way related to the 
experiments designed to test the efficacy 
of Dr. Caldas’s serum. A Spaniard who 
had been inoculated with his serum per- 
mitted himself to be bitten by one of the 
infected mosquitoes, and in due time was 
attacked by yellow fever. The board ap- 
pointed to supervise the work of Caldas— 
composed of Chief Surgeon Havard, 
Major Gorgas (Chief Sanitary Officer) 
and Drs. Guiteras, Finlay and Agra- 
monte—declares that the patient has a 
clear case of the fever. This Board will 
have no further connection with the ex- 
periments of Caldas, believing that his 
serum is of no value. He denies that 
yellow fever is the disease from which 
the inoculated man is. suffering. The 
Sanitary Department, under the direc- 
tion of Major Gorgas, has maintained 
for some time at the Las Animas hos- 
pital an inoculation station. The De- 
partment makes no experiments with in- 
fected mosquitoes, because it believes 
that those made some months ago were 
sufficient. But it has been ready to in- 
oculate, with the virus carried by its 
eleven caged mosquitoes, those who de- 
sired to become immune and were willing 
to take the risk. Each person so volun- 
teering has received $50. Before the 
deaths of Campo and Carro sixteen had 
been bitten and all of them had recovered 
from slight attacks of fever. But the 
poison appears to have become more vir- 
ulent, altho the same mosquitoes (eleven 
of them, originally infected at Santiago 
de las Vegas, twenty-five miles from Ha- 
vana) were used as agents. Three per- 
sons died, who expected to become im- 
mune after a slight illness, and at last ac- 
counts three others who had been bitten 
were dangerously ill. 
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The Federal Party, which 
supports the policy of the 
Government, has elected 
new officers, the old ones retiring be- 
cause of official duties already or soon to 
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be assumed by them. Among those who 
thus withdraw are the President, Dr. 
Tavera, who will become a member of the 
Taft Commission; Chief Justice Arel- 
lano, Attorney-General Torres, and Gov- 
ernor Flores. The new President is Dr. 
José Albert, a prominent native physi- 
cian, and one of the Directors is General 
Cailles, a guerrilla chief who surrendered 
a few weeks ago. The Nationalist 
Party has been reorganized. Governor 
Taft has received a copy of its platform, 
which calls for the most ample autonomy 
at the earliest moment, and, when the 
time is opportune, for independence un- 
der an American protectorate. The first 
native of the islands to be appointed to 
the civil service in this country is José 
C. Abreu, a nephew of Buencamino, 
Aguinaldo’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
Senor Abreu, who has become a trans- 
lator in the War Department at Wash- 
ington, is a lawyer and has for a year 
past been in the United States, studying 
the system and methods of our govern- 
ment. Hostilities have not wholly 
ceased in the islands. General Malvar’s 
forces were attacked in Batangas last 
week and driven back, with the loss of 
some insurgents’ lives. On the Island of 
Samar, General Lukban was surprised 
in the mountains and wounded, but he 
escaped after three of his guards had 
been killed. Howard, the deserter from 
a California regiment, who has for a 
long time been a leader of the insurgents 
on the Island of Mindoro, has at last 
been captured by a remarkable feat that 
recalls Funston’s capture of Aguinaldo. 
A civilian scout employed by Lieutenant 
Hazzard, of the Third Cavalry, cleverly 
disguised and accompanied by eight 
Macabebes, got into the camp of Colonel 
Atienza, who had 240 riflemen and near- 
ly as many bolomen. There the little 
party found Howard, whom they over- 
powered, bound, gagged and bore away 
without arousing the insurgents. Gen- 
eral Capristano, formerly a Filipino 
commander but now holding office at 
Cayagan, is negotiating in Mindanao 
with General Deloso for the surrender of 
the latter, who is said to be the last of the 
insurgent leaders in that island. The 
Commission has finished its tour in 
Northern Luzon, where civil govern- 
ments were established in seven prov- 
inces. 
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The general situation re- 
mains about the same as 
last week. All factions 
in both Venezuela and Columbia seem 
to be taking a breathing spell from ac- 
tual fighting, while in the meantime each 
is hurrying forward as fast as possible 
military preparations. In Venezuela 
President Castro is strengthening his 
position on the frontier, but General Gar- 
biras is said to control an entire province. 
The dissatisfaction with Castro, how- 
ever, is spreading rapidly despite all the 
Government can do to put it down or 
hush it up. In Colombia the Conserva- 
tive Government is elaborately fortify- 
ing Panama to make it impregnable when 
the rebels make their long expected as- 
sault. The rebels, on the other hand, 
are apparently waiting till their agents 
in this country and elsewhere can smug- 
gle in to them a sufficient quantity of 
arms and ammunition which they now so 
sadly lack. The rebels are continually 
receiving additions to their ranks from 
those dissatisfied with the present régime, 
and it is now said that there are three 
Liberals in Colombia to one Conserva- 
tive; and should the Liberal provisional 
government furnish arms to all those who 
svmpathize with their cause the present 
Government could not last 24 hours. 
The “ Machias” has just reached the 
Isthmus. Commander Sargent went 
ashore and traveled by rail from Colon 
to Panama and back. Apparently the 
rebels, who had molested the traffic some 
davs ago, perceived the unwisdom of 
calling the United States into the dispute, 
for Commander Sargent has cabled to 
Washington that there is no appearance 
of an organized force in the vicinity of 
the railway and that the traffic is entirely 
unobstructed and promises to remain so. 
Tt is hazardous to predict, but it looks as 
tho the Liberals would win eventually 
in Colombia and that the uprising against 
Castro in Venezuela would continue to 
grow. Whether the latter uprising. how- 
ever, would he successful is douhtful, as 
Castro has Venezuela pretty well in his 
own hands. 


Venezuela and 
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When the western half 
of Samoa—namely, 
ih Upola and Savaii, with 
outlying islets—hecame part of the Ger- 
man Empire, the colonial authorities 
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made it plain that the German flag was 
to carry with it everything else that was 
made in Germany. So far as any for- 
eign influences may be considered to have 
influenced the Samoans at all, these were 
exerted by the Americans and the English, 
but now all that is to be changed. The 
German officials declared that they 
would not go about this thing in a hurry, 
they would grant the space of a whole 
year for preparation for so great a 
change. That year has now expired, and 
the orders have just been promulgated in 
Samoa which are to make it German. 
English currency is no longer to circu- 
late and values are no longer to be reck- 
oned in American dollars, but all shall 
be done with the mark. The most dras- 
tic change is in the matter of language. 
Tt shall not be obligatory to teach the 
Samoans. any foreign language, but in 
such a case German shall be the language 
to be learned. It is exoressly forbidden 
to teach the islanders English until they 
have become proficient in German. This 
will fall with particular severity upon 
two of the missionary bodies. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society at its institutions 
of higher education. the Malua college 
and the Papauta girls’ seminary, have 
not only taught Enelish, but have taught 
all subjects in English. The Mormons, 
who maintain schools wherever thev have 
established themselves among the Samo- 
ans, have made instruction in English 
the groundwork of their educational svs- 
tem. As both these missionary bodies 
operate in American as well as in Ger- 
man Samoa, thev will find the new regu- 
lations a great hindrance to their work. 
The Catholic schools of the Marist or- 
der are similarly affected. But as the 
nriests and teachers are almost entirely 
French. it can make little difference to 
a Frenchman whether he teaches German 
or English, each being to him a foreign 
language. 

& 

The reports of at- 
tendance for the 
seventy German uni- 
versities for this summer term emphasize 
the fact that in the department of high- 
et education. Germany is the teacher of 
the world. The total attendance has 
heen 35.552. as compared with 34,385 of 
last summer’s semester. Of these 2.606 
are students from 
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abroad, as compared with 2,322 of last 
summer. This is 7.3 percentage of the 
total attendance, over against 6.7 per- 
centage a twelvemonth ago. This for- 
eign contingent is distributed among the 
faculties as follows: 646 are students of 
philosophy, philology and history, 579 
are students of mathematics and the nat- 
ural sciences, 586 are in the medical de- 
partment, 313 in the law department, 147 
in the Protestant theological department, 
146 are students of political economy 
and forestry, 138 of agriculture, 25 of 
Catholic theology, 25 of pharmacy, 19 of 
dentistry. The nationalities of this ele- 
ment are the following: Russians, 717; 
Austro-Hungarians, 507; Swiss, 256; 
English, 157; Bulgarians, 68; Nether- 
landers, 50; French, 47; Greeks, 46; Ital- 
ians, 44; Servians, 44 Luxemburgers, 38 
Rumanians, 37; Turks, 35; Swedes and 
Norwegians, 26; Belgians, 22; Danes, 8; 
Spaniards, 8; Montenegrins, 2; Portu- 
guese, 2. This makes a total of 2,114 
non-German Europeans, while the re- 
maining 492 have been from beyond Eu- 
rope, 323 being from America, and these 
nearly all from the United States, while 
Asia furnishes 154, nearly all Japanese; 
12 are from Africa and 2 from Austra- 
lia. Practically every civilized people 
are represented in this list. The most 
notable phenomenon in connection with 
these new statistics is the remarkable de- 
crease in the attendance of the women. 
Only last term much ado was made of the 
fact that the women contingent at these 
German universities now had by a fair 
margin passed the thousand line. Now 
there has been a falling off of about three 
hundred, the total attendance being 726. 
This is not owing to any new legal re- 
strictions or discouraging measures on 
the part of the officials; for none such 
have been passed. Again, it is evident 
that the women do not seem to care 
whether they have full university priv- 
ileges, with permission to take degrees. 
The Baden Government, in its two uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Freiberg, is 
the only one in Germany that puts men 
and women absolutely on an equality; 
yet the former institution had but 12 
women in attendance and the latter 9. 
The bulk of the women still flock to the 
schools where they are not legally recog- 
nized and where they are otily “ hearers.” 
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The union of the 
various Protestant 
Churches of Italy 
in a federation for church work, which 
has been “ a pious desire ” for many years 
and has repeatedly been a matter of 
mutual deliberation, especially between 
the native Waldensian and the Free 
Churches, is now practically assured, at 
least in its beginnings. A conference of 
the representatives of the different Italian 
Protestant Churches was held in Rome 
recently, in which the Waldensians, 
Baptists, Methodists and others partici- 
pated, and a full agreement was reached 
in what for Italian Protestantism is its 
chief object, the work of evangelization 
among the Catholic population. In this 
a full modus vivendi was established, the 
whole propaganda to be controlled and 
guided by a special committee, consisting 
of representatives of the various Protes- 
tant denominations engaged in gospel 
work in that country. The members of 
this ‘“ Comitato interdenominazionale,’ 
which is really the Executive Committee, 
will have their headquarters in Rome. 
The special work of this body is to con- 
sist in the following: 1, Division of work 
among the different denominations, con- 
sisting in the establishment of new sta- 
tions, but also restriction and concentra- 
tion where different churches have been 
interfering with each other; 2, publica- 
tion of hand books in the interest of mis- 
sions, such as catechisms, hymn books, 
etc.; 3, maintaining a publishing con- 
cern for the publication of religious jour- 
nals and of a general daily; 4, direction 
of the individuals engaged in the mission 
work; 5, management of the social work, 
such as aid and charitable societies. The 
full details of the scheme are still subject 
for future deliberation. 
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Protestant Federation 
in Italy 


Oriental diplomacy is pro- 
verbially uncertain. Last 
week everything indicated 
that Turkey had yielded to the demands 
of France and that the cloud in that 
quarter had blown away. Suddenly the 
appearance of things changed and there 
are again complications of diplomacy 
and even rumors of war. On August 
27th M. Constans, the French Minister 
to Turkey, left Constantinople for Paris. 


France and 
Turkey 
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At the same time a telegram was sent to 
Munir Bey, the Turkish Minister to 
France, not to return to Paris, from 
which city he was then absent. Various 
explanations were given of M. Con- 
stans’s withdrawal; it was even stated 
that he left Constantinople solely for his 
health; but the disagreement over the 
payment of the 700,000 francs to the 
French Quays Company and over cer- 
tain private claims was certainly the real 
cause. Still more serious than M. Con- 
stans’s withdrawal was the order given 
to Munir Bey not to return to Paris. The 
chief duty of the Turkish Ambassador 
there is to keep watch on the Young Tur- 
key Party, whose machinations are con- 
ducted from the French capital, and his 
absence would be regarded by the Sultan 
as a direct threat upon himself. What 
can be gathered of the dispute since the 
withdrawal of M. Constans is very mea- 
ger. August 28th, a circular issued by 
the French Embassy at Constantinople 
notified the consulates of the rupture be- 
tween the two countries, and directed the 
Consuls to watch French interests as 
heretofore. August 29th, a dispatch to 
the London Standard declared that the 
French Quays Company does not com- 
plain of the Sultan’s treatment, and that 
the real difficulty is the enormous claims 
on the Turkish Government of Lorando 
& Turbini, two French subjects. They 
were offered, so the Standard states, 
£110,000 and £45,000, Turkish, respec- 
tively, but were not content with these 
sums. August 29th, the London Daily 
Mail published an interview with M. 
Constans, who declared that “ even at the 
last hour the Sultan tried to prevaricate.” 
He said further, that 

“ Any other than an inexorable attitude would 
be most injurious for future negotiations with 
the Porte. If Turkey could obtain the slight- 
est success in this case she would easily yield 
to the temptation to try the same game with 
other powers. who might not display the same 
patience as France has displayed.” 
On the same day M. Constans reached 
Paris and had a conference with the For- 
eign Minister, M. Delcassé. In an inter- 


view afterward M. Constans said he 
would not return to Constantinople until 
the dispute was settled. August 3oth, 
Munir Bey, who had been living in 
Switzerland, made a flying trip to Paris 
to have an interview with M. Constans. 

€ Came incognité in order ta avoid re- 
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ceiving his passports. What took place 
at the interview is not known. On the 


same day a report was published in Paris 
to the effect that the Porte has sought re- 
taliation by withdrawing the concessions 
and tax exemptions from the French re- 
ligious community at Beyrout, Syria. 
September Ist, the report spread that the 
Ottoman Government was sounding Ger- 
many with a view to inducing her to ar- 
bitrate the difficulties. It is not sup- 
posed, however, that Germany will take 
any action. The latest news, September 
2d, is that France will make no reply to 
the Porte’s appeal to negotiate upon the 
question of the sums due from Turkey 
to the two French bankers, save that it 
is expected that Turkey will pay her 
debts. 
a : 

On the 2oth of 
August the London 
Foreign Office is- 
sued a Blue Book containing “ Corre- 
spondence Respecting the Imperial Rail- 
way of China,” in which, among other 
things, the treachery of Russia in Man- 
churia is set forth most uncompromis- 
ingly. The first note of trouble is a mes- 
sage received by the British & Chinese 
Corporation from its agent in Tientsin 
July 8, 1900, stating that the Russians 
had seized their railroad and turned out 
their chief engineer, Mr. Kinder. Until 
further elucidations were forthcoming it 
was agreed between the British and Rus- 
sian Governments that Russian forces 
should hold the line from Tientsin to 
Taku as a temporary military measure. 
The next month news came that Russia 
was also holding the Tientsin-Peking 
section, for which she had no authoriza- 
tion. At once the British & Chinese 
Corporation laid the matter before the 
Foreign Office, going over the history of 
the affair and declaring that the situation 
was calculated to develop complications 
unless it was immediately recognized that 
the line was “a security for money raised 
in England for the express purpose of 
constructing the railway.” Following 
this came a report from Mr. Kinder de- 
claring that the Russians, while occupy- 
ing the premises at Tientsin, had delib- 
erately broken open the safes of the com- 
pany and seized the contents, including 
title-deeds to the property. His account 
is graphic: 


The Anglo-Russian 
Railway Dispute 
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“ On June 28th the railway offices were burnt 

and completely destroyed; the Russian forces 
having occupied them from the 18th June to 
the time of the fire. Subsequent examination 
was made on the site of the accountant’s of- 
fices, when it was found that both the safes, 
previously referred to, had been burst open 
and their contents looted, and there is abundant 
evidence to prove that this had been done 
previous to the fire. The doors of the safes 
had been entirely removed by cutting out the 
rivets of the hinges, the bolts having been 
drawn by the use of tools that only foreign 
experts could possibly make use of, and must 
have occupied considerable time, possibly sev- 
eral days’ work. One of the hinges was found 
in the yard a considerable distance away from 
the room where the safes were (a burnt Rus- 
sian rifle was also found in the yard near). 
The rivets attaching the inner faces of the 
doors containing the bolts had been cut off by 
means of a chisel. The drawers of the safes 
had been forced by crowbars. The fire had 
never been fierce enough to burn the paint in- 
side the safes, but the doors were greatly in- 
jured by the heat. The safes were perfectly 
clean inside, and contained no trace of ashes: 
notes forming part of the contents were found 
scattered over the Settlements, some quite a 
mile away from the railwav offices; it is there- 
fore certain that they had been opened pre- 
vious to the fire.” 
Other complaints were that Russia had 
repainted the rolling stock of the line in 
the colors of the Siberian Railway, and 
had seized at Niu-chwang fifty miles of 
railway material belonging to a British 
firm for which the British military au- 
thorities were in treaty for repairing the 
Peking end of the line. After much dip- 
lomatic correspondence a dispatch was 
sent by the Marquis of Lansdowne to the 
English Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Peters- 
bure, November 14, which went over the 
replies of Russia to these various com- 
plaints. From this dispatch it seems that 
Russia made no answer whatsoever to 
the accusation in regard to robbing the 
safes and to seizing the railway material 
at Niu-chwang. As regards other mat- 
ters, the dispatch says: 

(b.) “ Count Lamsdorff observes that he is 
unable to see in what manner the temporary 
measures of the Russian military authorities 
in Chihli could be at variance with the declara- 
tions of the Russian Government that they do 
not seek territorial acquisitions in China. 

(c.) “ The report that the rolling stock has 
heen repainted in the colors of the Siberian 
Railway is described as an invention. the color 
of the rolling stock remaining as before. 

“ As to this. I can only state that a telegram 
received on the roth instant from_the repre- 
sentatives of the bondholders at Tientsin, in 
reply to inquiries made as to this report. as- 


serts that the locomotives have been repainted 
black; with red band and Russian name.’ 
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Apparently Russia throughout this period 
was relying on the sympathy of Germany 
for support, and on November 27 Lord 
Lansdowne wrote to Berlin directing the 
British Ambassador there to protest 
against the attitude of Count von Wal- 
dersee. It was not until December 13 
that any definite results were evident 
from this correspondence. After further 
delay and after various complications for 
which Count Lamsdorff was inclined to 
throw the responsibility on Count von 
Waldersee, the railway from Peking to 
Shan-hai-kwan—.e., the whole section 
south of the Great Wall—was trans- 
ferred by the Russians to the Germans 
under a convention signed at Peking be- 
tween the Russian and German military 
authorities on January 18th, and by the 
Germans to the British under a conven- 
tion dated February 15th. 
] 

We gave recently some 
report received by us of 
the work done by Mr. 
Bosanquet, of the British School at 
Athens in the Province of Sitia, in Crete. 
The London Times publishes a late let- 
ter from Mr. D. G. Hogarth on other late 
Cretan discoveries. At Phzstos, just 
under Mount Ida, Professor Halbherr 
has unearthed a palace in admirable pres- 
ervation, with court and stairways and 
chambers and altar, but without the won- 
derful frescoes of the great capital at 
Knossus. Even better preserved are the 
ruins of a smaller town at Gorynia, 
where an American woman, Miss Harriet 
Boyd, has been excavating, and where 
two streets have been opened with 
houses of stone and party walls of brick. 
with abundance of weapons, tools and 
vessels in bronze and clay. Mr. Hogarth 
says this is the best place of all yet 
opened to visit with a view of seeing 
what a town of the Old Cretan bronze age 
was. At Zakro. another of the smaller 
ancient towns, Mr. Hogarth has found 
houses, one of twenty rooms, in which 
were seventy vases and objects in silver, 
bronze and stone, and two inscribed tab- 
lets and 150 impressions of lost signets. 
These were found all together, as if they 
had been in a box and the objects to 
which they had been attached had per- 
ished. The vases had decorations in the 
older familiar Mycenzan style: 


Further Cretan 
Exploration 





An Uncollected Poem of Whittier’s 


There are hundreds of Whittier’s early poems which were never placed by him in any 
collection of his works. They are to be found in the papers he edited and to which he con- 
tributed in the days before he consecrated all his powers to humanitarian work. They gave 
him a measnre of literary reputation which must have gratified him at the time; but when he 
was baptized into the new spirit which informed all his later work he took pains to prevent the 
collection of the verses written in the vein of an outgrown ambition. His wish in this matter 
should be respected. And yet, while studying his early work, I find some poems which I fancy 
he would have preserved if they had not been overlooked when making his selections. Among 
these is this paraphrase from the German, which I find in 7he Liberator of August 10, 1838.— 
S. T. Packard. 


Lines from the German of Lamiter 
By John Greenleaf Whittier 


HOUGHT after thought ye thronging rise, 
Like spring doves from the startled wood, 
Bearing like them your sacrifice 
Of music unto God! 
And shall those thoughts of joy and love 
Come back again no more to me— 
Returning like the patriarch’s dove, 
Wing-weary from the eternal sea— 
To bear within my longing arms 
The promise-bough of kindlier skies, 
Plucked from the green immortal palms 
Which shade the bowers of Paradise? 


Child of the sea, the mountain stream 
From its dark cavern hurries on, 
Ceaseless by night and morning’s beam, 
By evening’s star and noontide’s sun— 
Until at last it sinks to rest 
O’erwearied in the waiting sea, 
And moans upon its mother’s breast— 
So turns my soul to Thee. 





The President at Work—A Character Sketch 


By Albert Halstead 


[Mr. Halstead is the Washington correspondent of several leading newspapers in the United States and the son 


of the veterar editor, Murat Halstead.—Enrror.] 


HE Presidency is no sinecure. This 
has been made most evident in the 
two Administrations of President 

McKinley. The ordinary responsibilities 
of the office have always been trouble- 
some, but, heretofore, domestic affairs 
have been the chief cause of concern, save 
when a Venezuelan or Samoan question 
has given anxiety for a brief period, to be 
settled later through ordinary. diplomatic 
channels. During his administration 
William McKinley has had to wage two 
wars, one with Spain and: the other with 
the Philippine insurrectionists. He has 
solved great problems arising from the 
Spanish war. In their solution he has 
taken a broad stand, not confining himself 
to the narrowness of a present view. He 
has looked forward frankly and bravely 
to the future, confident of the wisdom of 


his course, even when it appeared for a 
time that he might have been exceedingly 


reckless. In his administration the work 
and responsibilities of the Presidency 
have nearly doubled. 

It has been fortunate for the country 
that its Chief Executive has had a calm 
and patient disposition, not easily dis- 
turbed, and that he could meet new prob- 
lems with a mind unprejudiced, prepared 
to receive advice and to weigh it carefully 
before making a decision. Happily, too, 
he has a constitution of iron, a remark- 
able capacity for hard work and the abil- 
ity to snatch a brief rest in emergencies 
and arise refreshed and ready to face new 
difficulties with confidence. 

The President is methodical, complet- 
ing each day’s task as it comes to him. 
He does not postpone business from day 
to day until, with a dash of determination 
and despair, he rushes through it hastily 
and carelessly. He has the important 
executive faculty of making others work 
for him. He knows how to direct, to 
place responsibility on other shoulders, 
not that he avoids it, but that while mak- 
ing decisions and outlining policies him- 
self he leaves the drudgery to others. 
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This relieves him of much routine that 
would weary and prevent him from pay- 
ing the faithful attention to affairs which 
a successful administration requires. 

President McKinley is not naturally 
combative. He prefers to employ peace- 
ful rather than aggressive methods in the 
accomplishment of an object. He never 
fights unless circumstances force it; yet 
he dominates always, and when a policy 
is determined upon it is carried out. He 
has often been pictured as yielding, but 
that is unjust. When he has a purpose 
in view it matters not to him whether he 
wins what might be termed a personal 
victory so long as the purpose is accom- 
plished. He uses tact, is courteous and 
considerate at all times and avoids enmi- 
ties. This is both natural and a matter 
of policy, a course far more successful in 
the long run than aggression. 

The President consults unreservedly 
with his Cabinet on all important ques- 
tions, with Congressional leaders of both 
parties and with prominent men through- 
out the country, giving due weight to all 
judgments and opinions. He keeps in 
close touch with public sentiment in this 
way and by reading the newspapers thor- 
oughly. He is, certainly, not self-opin- 
ionated, and yet he is self-confident, and 
has an exact measure of his own abilties. 
He invariably listens to arguments, hears 
all sides of a question, then makes up his 
mind and acts accordingly. Perhaps he 
might be called a harmonizer. This 
quality is seen in the unity and solidity of 
his party. He is its acknowledged and 
undisputed leader, and it has never been 
more effective or harmonious. In his 
Cabinet are men selected for their intel- 
lectual force and especial capacities, men 
of strong individualities and vigorous 
opinions. They are his counsellors, but 
he is the dominant force. He advises 
with them fully, but when a decision is 
reached it is his, and it is he, the Presi- 
dent, who acts. The Cabinet is always 
in harmony with the determination that 
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PRESIDENT M’KINLEY AT HIS DESK 


has been reached. This absence of Cabi- 
net dissension shows the persuasive, yet 
determined President, whose arguments 
have brought conviction. Each Cabinet 
officer is supreme in his department, but 
is held to strict account for its work. And 
the policies of those departments are, to 
a surprising degree, inspired by the Presi- 
dent, who is fully informed of their needs 
and the duties of each official. 

One of Mr. McKinley’s striking char- 
acteristics is his personal dignity. No 
one ever slaps him on the back or be- 
comes familiar; nor does any one tell a 
doubtful story in his presence. He is 
courteous and affable, friendly and at 
times jovial, yet ever by his bearing re- 
quiring the fullest respect and considera- 
tion for the great office he occupies. He 
never forgets that it is due to the people 
who elected him to preserve and even in- 
crease the dignity of his office. Despite 
his unexpressed demand that respect be 
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shown him as President, he 
is most approachable, sim- 
ple in his tastes, absolutely 
unaffected, detesting pomp 
and ostentation. He always 
realizes his responsibility to 
the people and their claims 
on him. He is clean-minded, 
conscientious and earnest, a 
model husband and typical 
Christian American. His 
ambition is to perform his 
duty faithfully, to protect 
and advance the nation’s 
best interests, to support its 
highest traditions, and to 
promote the general wel- 
fare. 

While the Presidency is, 
of necessity, a laborious 
office, its cares may be 
much lessened if the secre- 
tary to the President is ca- 
pable and diplomatic, able 
to relieve his chief of many 
burdens, a good counsellor 
who is broad and big 


enough mentally to make 
an efficient Cabinet officer. 
President McKinley has 


such a man in George B. 

Cortelyou, who is not only 

his secretary, but his trust- 

ed friend. Tho a stanch Re- 

publican, Mr. Cortelyou was 
not selected through political influence, 
but because he had proved himself effi- 
cient and trustworthy. In this difficult 
position he makes friends rather than 
enemies for the President. He is the 
most popular secretary who has served 
a President in a quarter of a century. 
When it is remembered how many people 
he must disappoint each day; that he 
must tell the newspaper correspondents 
what they should know without seeming 
to suppress information ; that he must re- 
member every public man he has ever 
met ; that he must be quick to grasp what 
each caller wants and be fully informed 
on every subject, and that he must be the 
buffer between the President and the pub- 
lic, it becomes apparent that unusual tal- 
ents are required of him. Mr. Cortelyou 
has earned the President’s confidence, and 
he does more executive work than any 
previous secretary. He has been so suc- 
cessful in systematizing the work of his 
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office that it is better and more promptly 
done than ever before. 

The extent of President McKinley’s 
correspondence can be appreciated from 
the fact that four hundred thousand com- 
munications were received and disposed 
of at the executive offices in his first term. 
Mr. Cortelyou, with a force composed al- 





MR. GEORGE CORTELYOU 


Secretary to President McKinley 


most exclusively of stenographers, who 
read each other’s notes with facility, has 
dispensed with an immense amount of 
unnecessary work. When a letter or 
document is received a memorandum, to 
show what is to be done with it, is writ- 
ten in shorthand in its upper left hand 
corner. This is kept on the paper until 
it comes back to the secretary for ap- 
proval. A letter is then written by a 
clerk in conformity with the memoran- 
dum. Thus in most of the correspond- 
ence there is no dictation. A “ precedent 
index,” prepared by Secretary Cortelyou, 
covering practically every case that is 
likely to arise, serves as a guide to the 
clerks in answering correspondence and 
lessens the work materially. When a 
letter is of sufficient importance to be 
filed in the executive offices the shorthand 
notes are preserved with it, so the exact 
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action taken can be learned at a glance. 
Every important paper is briefed in type- 
writing, and when necessary this brief 
is filed with the papers, giving an ac- 
curate record. Appreciating the impor- 
tance of expediting business, Mr. Cortel- 
you prepared and had printed a number 
of indorsement pasters, which are at- 
tached to papers referred to other depart- 
ments. Consequently when a communi- 
cation comes to the White House that 
should go to the Department of State, a 
paster referring it there jis attached and, 
thus indorsed, it is forwarded. A rule of 
the executive offices requires that the 
work of each desk be finished on the day 
of its receipt. This prevents an accumu- 
lation of work and keeps it up to date. 

When the President makes a journey 
his secretary and several members of the 
White House clerical force accompany 
him. All speeches made on the trip are 
reported stenographically. Copies are 
furnished the newspaper men with the 
party, and a special copy is preserved for 
the office records. Telegraphers from 
the office force are also with the Presi- 
dent, and he is kept in constant touch 
with Washington. The “war room,” 
where several telegraphers are always on 
duty, puts the President in communica- 
tion with every part of the world. 
Here cipher dispatches are received and 
he is kept advised of every important 
event. With such a system, so much 
work and such a force there is no idling 
in the executive offices. 

President McKinley is rather an early 
riser. He breakfasts at eight and reads 
the papers until shortly before ten, when 
he goes to the Cabinet room, which he 
makes his private office. There on his 
desk he finds a neat, typewritten paper, 
headed: “The President’s Engage- 
ments,” and dated. Upon this is the 
name of each caller who has a specific 
engagement, and a line stating the pur- 
pose of the visit. Mr. McKinley receives 
his caller at the head of the Cabinet table, 
often, however, stepping forward to meet 
him. A cordial handgrasp is given and 
he waits for the visitor to state his busi- 
ness. He usually remains standing dur- 
ing the interview, but if he sits down it is 
time to retire when he arises. On his 
desk the President finds papers relating 
to the questions that are apt to come up, 
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as well as others that require immediate 
attention. His engagements are subject 
to interruption by the arrival of a Cabinet 
officer, a Senator or Representative. 
Each visitor is made to feel that he is 
welcome. More than any recent Presi- 
dent he has caused his political opponents 
to find it a pleasure to call. At times he 
persuades them of the desirability of 
something he wishes done, so it is often 
difficult to muster an aggressive opposi- 
tion to his policies among the minority. 
Bitterly as he may be criticised by the 
minority, there is no one who is not on 
friendly terms with him. 

It is not always necessary, tho better, 
to make an engagement to see the Presi- 
dent. On Tuesdays and Fridays, Cabi- 
net meeting days, he receives no visitors 
except Senators and Representatives, and 
these only from ten to eleven. On other 
week days he is accessible from ten to 
half past one. Promptly at the latter 
hour Captain Loeffler, in charge of. the 
door to the Cabinet Room, who has been 
there since the days of Lincoln, enters 
and tells the President the hour. That is 
the signal for luncheon. Except in long 
protracted Cabinet meetings he never 
fails to start promptly for the dining 
room, an invariable rule to prevent irregu- 
larity and injury to his health. Before 
his severe attack of grip last winter the 
President often saw callers in the after- 
noon from three to four. After luncheon 
he goes to the “red bedroom,” now a 
comfortable sitting room, facing south 
and overlooking the Potomac. There he 
works, either alone or with his secretary, 
transacting public business, deciding 
upon appointments and considering other 
questions. When he is thus engaged the 
President is not interrupted, even by 
Cabinet officers, unless they are sum- 
moned. When in health Mrs. McKinley 
was wont to be there with him, busy with 
some fancy work. 

At four Mr. McKinley goes out driv- 
ing with Mrs. McKinley, or takes a walk. 
Sometimes in the morning, when the 
weather is favorable, he goes walking 
with some friend or his secretary. On 
returning from his afternoon outing he 
sleeps for half an hour, having the faculty 
of laying aside cares and going to sleep 
easily. This nap is more refreshing than 
rest at any other time. It means re- 
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newed strength and peace after a trouble- 
some day, a habit that is his physical sal- 
vation. The President is not a sports- 
man. Hunting or fishing have no charms 
for him. Tho Cabinet officers and even 
Justices of the Supreme Court have been 
known to play golf or tennis, no Presi- 
dent has ever done so. Mr. McKinley is 
fortunate in requiring little exercise. 
Walking is his only recreation of this 
kind, and of that he does comparatively 
little. While for a time he rode horse- 
back it has no present charm for him. 

Promptly at seven the President has 
dinner, often with a friend or official who 
comes informally. After dinner he re- 
laxes. The entrance to the conservatory 
is his favorite place to smoke with guests 
or callers, intimate, personal or political 
friends, who happen in. Public affairs 
are sometimes discussed, but this is par- 
ticularly a period of quiet and relief from 
care, when he enjoys the society of those 
he likes best or, with Mrs. McKinley, lis- 
tens to music. About a quarter of ten 
the President goes upstairs to look over 
important letters with his secretary, sign 
commissions, dictate letters, write a state 
paper or dispose of other public business 
until eleven, when he usually retires. 
During the Spanish war and the critical 
days of the Philippine insurrection he 
was frequently busy with his military ad- 
visers until early morning. After drop- 
ping his work he may pick up a book, a 
public paper, or perchance a report on 
Cuba, the Philippines or Porto Rico and 
read until quite late. 

Of the many thousand letters addressed 
to him the President probably-has less 
than I per cent. brought to his personal 
attention. They are opened in the exec- 
utive offices and those of importance se- 
lected. Mr. Cortelyou signs, or has 
stamped with a fac-simile of his signa- 
ture, every official letter, except a few 
which the President may prefer to sign. 
Of even the small percentage of letters 
laid before him he reads few. His sec- 
retary states briefly the contents of each 
and he gives the necessary directions or 
dictates an answer. 

Since the beginning of his first Admin- 
istration President McKinley has made 
very few personal appointments. Prac- 
tically every selection is now made upon 
the recommendation of a Senator; some- 
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times a Representative’s wish is influ- 
ential, while a Cabinet officer’s approval 
is final. Generally the President is not 
personally acquainted with his appoint- 
ees, tho it is not unusual fo1 an applicant 
for office to be presented to the Executive. 
This furnishes an opportunity to take his 
measure. The President has become 
very adept in judging character. The 
papers in a case are briefed at the depart- 
ment to which the office is attached, show- 
ing the names of those indorsing a candi- 
date and the secretary’s view. -These 
are then forwarded to the President and, 
if the office is a local one, the appointment 
is made without delay. It is remarkable 
that in so many instances the President 
has some knowledge of the candidate, 
due to his own long public service and 
wide acquaintance. Where the office to 
be filled is sought by men of different 
States, each with strong political back- 
ing, the selection is more difficult. The 
better man is then usually chosen.. Small 
things will decide for or against an ap- 
plicant. Too many indorsements, show- 
ing an undue anxiety for office, have 
proved fatal ; too much importuning, until 
the President is tired of the candidate’s 
name, has killed many a man’s chances. 
Where there are no complications a va- 
cancy is filled as,soon as it occurs. When 
claims conflict more time is required, but 
the President seldom delays long in mak- 
ing an appointment, desiring to be re- 
heved of the pressure and to get his diffi- 
culties behind him. 

Seldom does a State paper go out with- 
out the President’s personality impressed 
upon it. If he does not prepare it him- 
self he generally inspires it. When a 
Cabinet officer prepares a paper for him 
it is invariably altered by the President in 
some phrase or expression, better to ex- 
press or qualify a meaning. . When he 
makes a change it is usually an improve- 
ment, no matter who happened to prepare 
the document. Cabinet officers say in 
private that they cannot write anything 
that will pass muster with the President 
unless he makes some effective correction. 
He is particularly careful with proclama- 
tions. Now, a Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion may seem to be easily drafted, but 
it is a difficult task. It ought to be orig- 
inal, but so many have been issued that 
originality is almost impossible. Mr. 
McKinley begins early on such a task, 
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and he may lay the first or second draft 
aside for a week, but when it comes forth 
it is a gem, emphasizing that for which 
the nation should be most thankful. 

In writing his messages President Mc- 
Kinley takes the greatest pains. His 
methods of preparation vary somewhat 
each year. He may dictate almost an en- 
tire message, or write most of it himself 
with pen or pencil. The first draft sim- 
ply begins the work. Long before it is 
written notes have been made, thoughts 
jotted down and a list of subjects is pre- 
pared. That is often changed. It isa 
guide to the message. Every note is so 
marked as to be easily identified. The 
President may be in his room, when an 
idea strikes him; it is noted; he may be 
walking or driving and a phrase or epi- 
gram, exactly expressing some thought, 
occurs to him; he will write it on an enve- 
lope or whatever paper happens to be 
handy, or if Mr. Cortelyou is with him 
it is dictated then and there. Thus, 
wherever he maybe, the President is care- 
ful that a thought or expression that can 
be advantageously used is not lost, but 
is stored away for future use. This is 
one of his methods in writing speeches. 

About the third week in October the 
real work of getting a message ready be- 
gins. Each subject is placed under a 
separate head. It is copied on tinted 
slips, about four by eight inches, with 
broad spacing, so as to leave ample room 
for alterations. Each slip is numbered, 
dated, and its subject noted—thus: “ Tar- 
iff-Draft 1, Page 1, October 17th, 1900.” 
The notes from which this is copied are 
also marked so as to be identified; then 
if the paper is lost it can be duplicated or 
identified. Where figures are used 
blanks are left in the slips for thenr; after- 
ward they are secured at the Treasury 
Department, which is held responsible 
for their accuracy. Every figure or state- 
ment is verified. If it concerns the 
Treasury, it is proved by Secretary Gage 
through his secretary. If a mistake is 
made the Treasury Department is held 
to account. The Department of State 
prepares for the message an accurate ac- 
count of the conduct of foreign affairs for 
the year. It is not generally used in the 
exact form in which it comes. It may 
be too long, or some subject may require 
a more cautious or a more vigorous han- 
dling. Other departments furnish live 
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matter and the President takes what he 
wants, but it is all rewritten and con- 
densed. The President has been known 
to use just three short paragraphs out of 
a statement ten thousand words long, giv- 
ing in detail the work of a department 
for the year, and even then Congress did 
not suffer from a lack of information. A 
President’s message, at least a McKinley 
message, is not, then, a patchwork, but 
it is a product of much labor and pains- 
taking care. 

The President dictates very rapidly. 
He has a splendid vocabulary, and is 
never at a loss for a word. This dicta- 
tion, after being typewritten, is most care- 
fully revised. The material is then re- 
arranged, if necessary, and copied again. 
Then it goes to the printer, who, after it 
is set up, takes a proof on unusually wide 
paper, so that at the sides, at the top and 
at the bottom there is ample room for 
corrections. This revised proof is then 
corrected by the printer and another 
proof made—with every revision there is 
a new proof. Sometimes portions of the 
message are revised ten times. It is 
hard, patience-t:;ing work, but the Presi- 
dent takes pains, weighs every word and 
studies every phrase with scrupulous 
care, correcting or rewriting his copy un- 
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til he is perfectly satisfied with it. The 
greater part of the message, however, 
stands as at first prepared. Ordinarily 
the first and last paragraphs are not writ- 
ten until a day or two before the message 
goes to Congress, but when it is finished 
it is a complete document in which every 
word has a specific purpose. President 
McKinley’s messages have varied from 
thirteen to twenty-two thousand words, 
depending upon what must be said; but 
the tendency is for messages to grow in 
length as more subjects must receive 
treatment. 

Considering the amount of work in- 
volved, ever-present and onerous respon- 
sibilities that cannot be shifted, impor- 
tunities for place, unceasing demands 
upon his time and patience, difficult prob- 
lems pressing for solution, unending rou- 
tine, criticisms, misunderstandings and 
frequent evidences of ingratitude, the 
President’s salary is inadequate. This is 
more evident when it is recalled that out 
of it the expenses for entertaining, that 
custom requires, must be paid. And yet 
these drawbacks do not interfere with 
cultivation of the Presidential bee by 
every man in the country, who could, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be re- 
garded as eligible. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Schley Court of Inquiry 


By Park 


HE nature and function of the 
Schley Court of Inquiry seem to 
be much misapprehended. Some 

people, think that Rear-Admiral Schley 
is to be tried on charges based on his con- 
duct in the late war, and, if convicted, 
sentenced to a penalty; others imagine 
that the sole reason for the inquiry lies 
in the publication of Mr. Maclay’s asper- 
sions, and that, therefore, it is an undue 
dignification of a merely blackguard on- 
slaught; others suppose that the Court 
will solemnly apportion credit between 
Admirals Schley and Sampson; others 
cynically aver that it is organized to 
“whitewash ” the Navy Department and 
is “all politics;” and so on. Thetruth 
is that the Court is simply an expedient— 
resorted to despite obvious inconsisten- 
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cies and anomalies—for the purpose of 
ending as quickly and as effectively as 
possible a controversy which was becom- 
ing distinctly harmful to the discipline 
and morale of the navy. 

Admiral Schley is not under arrest, is 
not bound to attend the court unless he 
likes, and, altho Maclay’s billingsgate 
started the trouble, this was not due to 
anything Maclay averred, but to the fact 
that he gave as his authority, “command- 
ing officers,” of the navy who had read 
and approved his proof sheets. This led 
Admiral Schley to demand an investiga- 
tion, and the Department selected a 
Court of Inquiry as an appropriate in- 
strument to that end. Ordinarily, a 
Court of Inquiry holds an inquest for the 
purpose of ascertaining all the facts and 
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circumstances causing or attending some 
given event. If the result is a sufficient 
prima facie showing of culpability a court 
martial of the responsible party follows. 

It is because the conditions with which 
the Schley court has to deal differ from 
those usually before the typical tribunal 
that confusion about it results. It is 
pointed out, for example, with much ap- 
parent force that all of the material facts 
which usually would be elicited by a 
Court of Inquiry are here known; and 
not only known, but they have been the 
subject of scrutiny and discussion in Con- 
gress and throughout the country for 
nearly three years. Do not the reports 
of the actual participants on the naval op- 
erations, it is asked, contain every essen- 
tial circumstance? Have they not been 
approved by the Navy Department and 
published as an appendix to the official 
report of the Secretary of the Navy for 
1898? If they were then officially 
deemed sufficient to inform Congress and 
the people, why are they not so now— 
and what more of importance can a Court 
of Inquiry discover? Is not the court, 
therefore, organized less to ascertain 
facts than to draw conclusions from 
facts already ascertained? Therefore, it 
is demanded, arguing no further, is not 
the public competent to decide on the evi- 
dence for itself; and, in any event, how- 
ever much weight may be given to the 
opinion of a trio of distinguished naval 
officers on purely professional subjects, 
are not matters of personal conduct quite 
within the sphere of a petit jury (as a 
libel suit if instituted by Admiral Schley 
would quickly show), and hence not be- 
yond the intelligent discrimination of the 
people at large? 

The error in all the foregoing lies in 
the assumption that the official reports 
do contain all the material facts. True, 
they ought to, but it seems to be certain 
that they do not, if for no other reason 
because persistently and steadily for three 
years naval officers of high rank, com- 
rades of Schley in active service and eye- 
witnesses of his proceedings, have averred 
that he is guilty of dereliction of such 
gravity that in no case can they be pre- 
sumed or inferred, but must appear be- 
yond a reasonable doubt from actual 
facts and occurrences. Yet in no offi- 
cial reports is there anything stated to 
this effect and no charges made to su- 
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perior authority are on record, supple- 
menting the reports which have been 
published. Therefore the people who 
make these assertions must be aware of 
facts not hitherto made known, or of un- 
recorded circumstances which will either 
materially affect the statements of fact 
already made or the deductions to be 
drawn from them. 

Nor is it necessary to rest thus on in- 
ference. Questions are arising almost 
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daily which the reports do not answer. 
When, for.example, did the Navy De- 
partment receive the first news of Cer- 
vera’s arrival at Santiago, and how? 
Did or did not the army signal service 
discover that fact and apprise the Navy 
Department, which nevertheless omitted 
to take advantage of it? These are very 
serious questions and lie at the root of 
the present inquiry. Is it true that the 
“ Brooklyn ” only had not been apprised 
of the signal code arranged with the in- 
surgents, and therefore remained off 
Cienfuegos ignorant of Cervera’s absence 
therefrom until the arrival of the “ Mar- 
blehead,” which, knowing the signals, at 
once obtained the desired information? 
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There are others, but the foregoing will 
suffice to show that the function of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s Board, in the discovery of 
fact, approaches much more nearly to that 
of a strict Court of Inquiry than is gen- 
erally perceived. 

Of course, from any point of view the 
investigation is extraordinary, and so far 
as the writer knows, unprecedented. To 
prefer definite charges against an officer 
alleging neglect of duty, failure to en- 
gage an enemy, improper conduct, etc., 
and thereupon to try him by court martial 
is a usual course, but generally the acts 
in issue have occasioned some untoward 
result. Here the occurrences under in- 
vestigation evoked rio disaster, nor in any 
wise, so far as can be recognized, affected 
the tremendously successful outcome of 
the war. No charges are preferred, the 
accused—if the term is at all proper—is 
himself the moving party, the main in- 
quisition is as to the “ propriety ’of his 
conduct upon which the Government by 
its own official acts has placed the stamp 
of approval, and finally the inquiry is 
started three years after the event. Small 
wonder that the “average citizen” gets 
confused, wonders what it is all about, 
and whether the gravamen of the whole 


business is not the “ might have been” 


rather than the “was.” Nor is his un- 
derstanding at all helped when the anti- 
Schley press insists upon treating the 
matter as if it were a criminal prosecu- 
tion, sub judice, and upon imposing on 
him the same conventional restraints. 

None the less public interest is thor- 
oughly awakened, and thousands will fol- 
low the proceedings in detail. To every 
one the official reports are not readily ac- 
cessible, and the “ specifications ” of the 
precept convening the court which set 
out the particulars to be investigated will 
have little meaning—unless explained 
in the light of them. In the following 
this is briefly done, and with the inten- 
tion of excluding everything however re- 
motely of a partisan nature. With this 
aid new facts elicited will be recogniza- 
‘ble, and their bearing on the questions 
more readily appreciated. 

‘There are three principal episodes : 


1. Schley’s doings from May 19, 1808, -when 
he left Key West for Cienfuegos, until June 1, 
1808, when Admiral Sampson joined him off 
Santiago'and took supreme command; a total 
period of 13-days. 
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2. The “ Brooklyn’s” loop at the battle of 
Santiago—July 3, 1898—a period of a few min- 
utes. 

3. (a). A conversation alleged to have been 
held on the bridge of the “ Brooklyn” during 
the loop period just mentioned between Com- 
modore Schley and the navigating officer of 
the “ Brooklyn.” i 

(b) What Schley did, said or published con- 
cerning said conversation after the war had 
long been over. 

The precept of the Secretary ordering 
the Court of Inquiry contains ten speci- 
fications, the first being a general drag- 
net broadly directing attention to Ad- 
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miral Schley’s “ conduct in connection 
with the events of the Santiago cam- 
paign:” The others’ are specific, and 
will be explained seriatim. 

Second. The circumstances attending 
the reasons controlling and the propriety 
of the movements of the Flying Squad- 
ron off Cienfuegos in: May, 1898. 

This covers the period beginning on 
the morning of May 22d, when Schley 
reached Cienfuegos from Key West, and 
ending on the evening of May 24th, when 
he left for Santiago. During this time 
his squadron was engaged in blockading 
Cienfuegos... The distance of the block- 
ading vessels from the port, why they re- 
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mained there for the time noted, and why 
the absence of Cervera from the harbor 
was not sooner discovered, are the prin- 
cipal subjects of inquiry. 

‘lhird. The circumstances attending 
the reasons controlling and the propriety 
of the movements of the said squadron 
in proceeding from Cienfuegos to San- 
tiago. 

This covers the period from the even- 
ing of May 24th to 8 Pp. m. May 26th. 
The sea was rough and weather stormy. 


@ 
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The average speed of the squadron was 
about seven knots per hour and for a 
time fell to between four and five knots 
to allow the yacht “ Eagle” to hold her 


position. The chief matters for inves- 
tigation are whether a higher speed 
could not and should not have been main- 
tained, and whether the squadron should 
have proceeded so slowly in order to per- 
mit the “ Eagle” to keep up. 

Fourth. The circumstances attending 
the arrival of the Flying Squadron off 
Santiago, the reasons for its retrograde 
turn westward, and departure from off 
Santiago and the propriety thereof. 
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At 5 p. M., May 26th, the squadron 
was 18 miles south of Santiago. At 
9.20 P. M. it started westward, destina- 
tion Key West, and continued for two 
hours. It then stopped, chiefly to repair 
an accident to the “ Yale,” until 3.40 P. 
M. of May 27th, when it resumed its 
westward course for nearly four hours. 
It then stopped while the “ Texas” and 
“‘ Marblehead ” took coal from the “ Mer- 
rimac,” until 1.10 Pp. M. of May 28th, 
when it returned to Santiago, arriving 
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there about 7.40 Pp. M. The main ques- 
tion here is why, having reached San- 
tiago, Schley proceeded westward again, 
as above detailed. 

Fifth. The circumstances attending 
and the reasons for the disobedience by 
Commodore Schley of the orders of the 
Department contained in its dispatch 
dated May 25th, 1898, and the propriety 
of his conduct in the premises. 

This specification states a conclusion 
(disobedience of orders) and not a pre- 
mise. It has, however, been substantial- 
ly modified, after protest by Admiral 
Schley, by a letter from the Department 
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in substance stating that it uses the above 
term only in the Pickwickian sense. 

The order of the Department in the 
dispatch of May 25th, 1808, is: 


“All Department information indicates 
Spanish division is still at Santiago. The De- 
partment looks to you to ascertain facts. .. . 
As soon as ascertained, notify 
whether enemy is there.” 


To which Schley replied in a telegram 
forwarded from Kingston, Jamaica, 
under date May 28th: 


“Much to be regretted, cannot obey orders 
of Department. Have striven earnestly; 
forced to proceed for coal to Key West, ‘by 
way of Yucatan passage. Cannot ascertain 
anything respecting enemy positive.” 


Sixth. The condition of the coal sup- 
ply of the Flying Squadron on and about 
May 27th, 1898, its coaling facilities, the 
necessity, if any, for or advisability of 
the return of the squadron to Key West 
to coal, and the accuracy and propriety 
of the official reports made by Commo- 
dore Schley with respect to this matter. 

This investigates the quantity of coal 
actually in the ships at 9.20 p. M. on May 
26th when Schley started westward, as 
described under Precept 5. Whether it 
was sufficient to negative the necessity of 
this movement, whether in any event 
there was need of going to Key West 
rather than elsewhere, and, in brief, 
whether Schley told the truth when he 
said in his official report: 

“With the weather conditions that had pre- 
vailed since leaving Cienfuegos it appeared 
absolutely necessary to abandon the position 
off Santiago and seek a place where the ves- 
sels could be coaled and the collier’s machin- 
ery repaired.” 

Seventh. Whether or not every effort 
incumbent upon the commanding officer 
of a fleet under such circumstances was 
made to capture or destroy the Spanish 
cruiser “ Colon” as she lay at anchor in 
the entrance to Santiago harbor May 
27th to 31st inclusive, and the necessity 
for or advisability of engaging the bat- 
teries at the entrance to Santiago harbor 
and the Spanish vessels at anchor within 
the entrance to said harbor at the ranges 
used, and the propriety of Commodore 
Schley’s conduct in the premises. 

On May 30th the “ Massachusetts ” 
(then Schley’s flag ship), the “ Iowa” 
and the “New Orleans,” at various 
ranges, the least being 7,000 yards, fired 
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for ten minutes at the shore batteries 
and the “ Colon; ”’ the latter having been 
visible inside the harbor since the morn- 
ing of the day before. 

The inquiry is chiefly directed to 
whether this maneuver should have been 
“a fight to a finish,” rather than a recon- 
noissance, and whether the ranges used 
were unduly excessive. 

Failure to engage or to do one’s ut- 
most to destroy an enemy may under the 
act for the better government of the navy 
be punished with death. Toward the 
close of the Civil War a rear-admiral was 
tried under a similar charge by one of the 
most distinguished naval courts ever con- 
vened, convicted and a penalty of two 
years’ suspension imposed. The sentence 
was set aside by the Secretary of the 
Navy as inadequate. The admiral had 
two wooden ships—the enemy an iron 
clad. Modern naval strategy and the 
provisions of the law aforesaid are sep- 
arated by an interval of a century. 

Eighth. The necessity, if any, for and 
advisability of withdrawing at night the 
Flying Squadron from the entrance to 
Santiago harbor to a distance at.sea, if 
such shall be found to have been the case; 
the extent and character of such with- 
drawal, and whether or not a close or 
adequate blockade of said harbor, to pre- 
vent the escape of the enemy’s vessels 
therefrom, was established, and the pro- 
priety of Commodore Schley’s conduct in 
the premises. 

The question here is whether on the 

nights of May 28th to May 3ist, inclu- 
sive, being off Santiago and blockading 
Schley withdrew his ships so far sea- 
ward from the harbor as seriously to im- 
pair the efficiency of the blockade, be- 
sides rendering possible Cervera’s es- 
cape. 
Ninth. The position of the “ Brook- 
lyn” on the morning of July 3d, 1808, at 
the time of the exit of the Spanish ves- 
sels from the harbor of Santiago. The 
circumstances attending, the reasons for, 
and the incidents resulting from the turn- 
ing of the “ Brooklyn” in the direction 
which she turned at or about the begin- 
ning of the action with said Spanish ves- 
sels, and the possibility of thereby collid- 
ing with or endangering any other of the 
vessels of the United States fleet, and the 
propriety of Commodore Schley’s con- 
duct in the premises. 
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Or, in other words, was the “ Brook- 
lyn” at her proper blockading station 
when the Spanish fleet came out, why 
did she turn after moving toward the 
enemy from left to right, instead of from 
right to left, and by so turning to the 
right did she run the risk of colliding 
with or endangering her consorts? There 
is no record of collision, nor of being en- 
dangered in the reports of the captains of 
these vessels. 


REAR ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


Ten. The circumstances leading to 
and the incidents and results of a contro- 
versy with Lieutenant Albon C. Hodg- 
son, United States Navy, who, on July 
3d, 1898, during the battle of Santiago, 
was navigator of the “ Brooklyn,” in re- 
lation to the turning of the “ Brooklyn; ” 
also the colloquy at that time between 
Commodore Schley and _ Lieutenant 
Hodgson and the ensuing correspondence 
between them on the subject thereof, and 
the propriety of the conduct of Admiral 
Schley in the premises. 

The colloquy referred to is alleged to 
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consist in an order from Schley to the 
navigating officer of the “ Brooklyn” 
(who, together with the captain of that 
vessel, the flag lieutenant and others were 
present on the bridge with him during 
the fight) to put the “ Brooklyn’s ” helm 
aport, so making the “ loop; ” that the of- 
ficer replied, “Starboard you mean;” 
that Schley repeated his order; that the 
officer substantially said, ‘ We shall col- 
lide with the ‘ Texas,’” and that there- 
upon Schley exclaimed, “D n the 
‘ Texas,’ let her lookout for herself,” or 
words to that effect. 

-The chief question to be determined is 
whether Admiral Schley took part in any 
such conversation, or addressed the nav- 
igator any such order, or received any 
suggestions from him, either in the afore- 
said words or any others capable of like 
meaning. The published official reports 
in the appendix do not contain them. If 
the court finds affirmatively, it will be 
for Admiral Schley to explain among 
other things why he discussed the move- 
ments of his command at a most crit- 
ical juncture with a subordinate officer 
of his flag ship, and in case the latter vol- 
unteered the remarks and criticisms im- 
puted why he did not at once send the of- 
ficer below under arrest. If the court 
finds negatively, the Navy Department 
can be trusted to deal appropriately with 
the navigator. 

As the court has a “ roving commis- 
sion” it can take up any other matters 
which it may deem germane to the inves- 
tigation, but unless the development of 
new facts forces upon it a different 
course, it will probably limit itself to the 
specified inquiries. It knows, as every 
one else does, that the Navy Department 
is practically on trial before the country, 
equally with Admiral Schley, and that 
any undue broadening of the scope of the 
issues may lead—no one knows where. 

Meanwhile the great interest exhibited 
by the people shows that they now de- 
mand the whole truth, without omissions 
or suppressions, and no matter whom it 
hurts politically or otherwise. It is 
hardly necessary to add that they confi- 
dently expect that the President—always 
solicitous for public opinion—will take 
care that they get it. 


NewYork City, 
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Chapter VII 


6« HE sun was setting in the East 
behind the high old Long Is- 
land hills, and the grand plat- 

eau of Valley Forge, where General 

Washington and his army were still en- 

camped, glowed on the crimsoning efful- 

gence of the declining monarch of day, 
as did also the glorious bay up which 

Pizarro sailed when on his way to dis- 

cover the Mississippi Valley. 

“ The army was resting at the moment 
of which we write, and the world famous 
General of the American forces might be 
seen sitting, or rather reclining, in a mor- 
ris chair near the doorway of his canvas 
headquarters, which was situated on the 
summit of a small mound near the center 
of the lines. It is not the Washington 
of state and ceremony whom we see there. 
No, no, quite another, and one, we hum- 
bly venture to suggest, with whom the 
historians are quite unacquainted. He 
has, as may be observed, laid aside his 
epauletted coat, and his hat, wig and 
boots are lying on the ground at his side, 
with the wig underneath. His feet, en- 
cased in the thick blue worsted stockings 
with which Mrs. Washington was so 
careful to supply him, are elevated above 
the level of his head, his hands are spas- 
modically busy with some sort of writing, 
and his usually placid countenance is con- 
torted by a frown that expressed deep 
thought. 

“The youthful Marquis de Lafayette 
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and equally youthful Alexander Hamil- 
ton, members of his staff (to whom, as 
well as to his country he is a father) 
stand a few paces removed watching him 
with respectful anxiety. Presently he 
looks up and asks: 

** What is a rime for pony, Markee? 
Hamilton don’t know. He’s no hand at 
poetry.’ 

“ Lafayette starts forward, his face 
glowing from the distinguished honor of 
the consultation. There is the ring of 


enthusiastic devotion in his voice and the 
sparkle of inspiration in his eye as he 
responds by suggesting “ Coney—bony.”’ 
“The countenance of the General be- 
comes thoughtful again as he weighs the 
suggestions, and he murmurs: 


“Yankee Doodle came to town, 

Riding on a pony, 

He put his steed up far. to feed, 

And then went down to Coney.” 

‘ Ah, non, non!’ exclaimed the Mar- 
quis. ‘ Mais, zat veel not do! If Mon- 
sieur Doo-dill have go to ze Coney ’e 
veel get back ve know not ven. No, no, 
non—be Garre!’ 

“* The Markee is right, General,’ said 
Hamilton with grave deference. The 
exigencies of our situation may render it 
essential that Yankee Doodle must at 
times encounter great danger, but that he 
should expose’ himself to the perils of 
Coney Island, unless to save the nation 
from some dire calamity, seems to me a 
needless assumption of the gravest risk.’ 

“* True,’ responded Washington ju- 
dicially. ‘True! But I must have a 
rime. You know that a true poet will 
commit a crime to gain a rime. That’s 
something pretty clever now: 


“cc 


“Commit a crime 
To gain a rime; ”’ 


or turn it the other way about: 
“Make a rime; 
Commit a crime.”’ 
“ After pausing awhile to study and 
admire this offering of the muses which 
had thus come to him unsought, the Gen- 
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eral once more resumed his original task 
and his moving lips could be seen fram- 
ing the words ‘pony,’ ‘bony,’ ‘ stony,’ 
‘loan eh,’ and so forth. At last he wrote: 
“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Riding on a pony; 
Folks they snickered at the sight, 
He was so tall and bony.” 


“ Tho greatly pleased with the metrical 
form of this the sense was not precisely 
what was needed, and the General con- 
tinued to write: 

“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
And he was tall and bony; 


He went to church and with Miss Burch 
Committed matrimony.” 


“* How’s that, Markee?’ cried the au- 
thor, looking up with a radiant smile.” 

“*Ah! Be Garre! Ze poetry it ees 
wot you call ’eem—sublime—but ’e can- 
not be; non, non—no! ’Eef Monsieur 
Doo-dill commit ze matrimony zen ve vos 
all up ze—vot you call? Ah, yes, ze 
spout. Ha, be Garre!’ 


“*There’s something in what you say, 
Markee,’ admitted the General. 
mony is indeed : 
“Ah, vorse—vorse—zan ze Coney 
Island!’ 

“ Washington nodded in acquiescence, 


‘ Matri- 


’ 


6c 


and again applied himself to the task of 
composition, but the swift approach of 
darkness attracted his attention, and look- 
ing up at Hamilton he commanded him to 
summon Captain Fraser, the noted head 
of the Secret Service. A moment later 
and the man in question had approached 
and was standing at the salute. 

“Washington’s feet descended from 
their elevation, the stern lines came back 
to his face, his eye had the flash of the 
eagle’s—he was once more the soldier 
known and admired by all the world. 
When he spoke his voice was sharp and 
pre-emptory : 

‘ Have all the sentinels been brought 
in?’ 

“*Yes, your Excellency.’ 

“*You know that there are unprin- 
cipled farmers about here who would not 
hesitate to steal them should they sleep 
outside?’ 

“*T am well aware of that.’ 

“*Do you know what the British are 
doing?’ 

“Not at present.’ 

“*Why don’t you go and ask them, 
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then? Is it necessary for me to instruct 
you in the very rudiments of your pro- 
fession?’ 

“* Pardon, your Excellency,’ ex- 
claimed the unhappy Fraser, ‘I will en- 
deavor to do better.’ 

“* See that you do, sir,’ said Washing- 
ton haughtily. 

“ Saluting again Fraser hastily with- 
drew, and a moment later he was seen 
speeding toward the British lines. 

“The countenance of Washington in- 
stantly relaxed, and he restored his feet 
to their former position. ‘ Markee,’ he 
said genially to Lafayette, ‘We have to 
keep up appearances before these people 
or they would walk all over us.’ 

“* Ha, be Garr, c’est vrai!’ said Lafay- 
ette, gesticulating with all the energy of 
a child of sunny France, ‘ eet ees ze troos, 
zey valk, run, dance, zhump upon us, ha!’ 

“Washington resumed his writing, 
but presently waving his hand for atten- 
tion, he cried: ‘I have it! Listen!’ 


“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Riding on a pony, 
He stuck a feather in his hat 
And called it macaroni.” 


“* Ah, sublime, sublime!’ cried La- 
fayette, ‘ Plus gran, magnifique!’ 

“ Hamilton’s Scottish blood rendered 
him less demonstrative, yet in his calmner 
way he confirmed the verdict of the 
Frenchman. ‘ But what is it for?’ he in- 
quired. 

“* What is it for?’ said Washington, 
fixing the young aide with a glance that 
was all aflame with inspiration and proph- 
ecy. ‘What is it for? Young sir, it 
is for the national hymn of the greatest 
people that ever came down the main 
highway of the infinite cosmos—that’s 
what it’s for. As the Father of my coun- 
try it becomes my duty to present it with 
aia a hymn, and I flatter my- 
se ; 

“¢ Sublime! Sublime!’ broke in the 
enraptured Lafayette again. Then a 
swift change seemed to sweep over his 
whole form, giving it the aspect of dread- 
ful rage. Tearing out two handfuls of 
his hair, wildly rolling his eyes and show- 
ing all his teeth, he exclaimed: ‘ Ah, Al- 
bion! Perfidious Albion! I perceive it, 
zy finis.’ 

“Just as Lafayette spoke an explosion 
took place in the direction of the British 
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lines, and almost immediately a bomb 
was heard approaching. 

“Tt soared in like some great bird, 
shrieking the while, with a living, venge- 
ful spite that was blood-curdling. 

“ Straight at Washington’s head it took 
its course, but he avoided it with the cool 
dexterity of one well accustomed to such 
maneuvers, and passing beyond him it 
dug a deep hole in the ground, where it 
exploded, leaving an excavation as large 
as an ordinary cellar. 

“*Call the Commissary’s attention to 
that dug-out,’ said the Commander-in- 
Chief, addressing Hamilton. ‘He has 
been complaining that we need a root- 
house. Markee, please oblige me by 
bringing the dispatch that was in that 
bomb.’ 

“*Tn the bomb?’ queried the Marquis, 
‘Wonderful! Ah, zese Americans! 
Zey are so oreeginal!’ 

‘““ While the Frenchman was searching 
about the neighborhood of the explosion 
the cook came on the scene with a huge 
plate of smoking flapjacks, which he 
tendered to Washington, who abstract- 
edly helped himself to one. 

“* Reach to and help yourself, Hamil- 
ton,’ he said; ‘ fingers were made before 
forks.’ 

“The Marquis de Lafayette, returning 
successful from his quest, paused to gaze 
at the sight of the great General thus en- 
gaged in his plain repast. 

“* A ’ero!’ he exclaimed, ‘ ’e is a ’ero! 
Ah, Albion, perfidious, ’ow could you 
‘ope to overcome men zat can eat zose 
sings and leeve!’ 

“ Washington smiled at this impulsive 
tribute of his distinguished follower, and 
stretched out his hand for the ball of 
blackened paper that the Frenchman ten- 
dered. He unrolled it and read: 


“To the Commanding General, Continental 
Army, U. S. A.: 

“The British have taken the Elevated R. 
R. and in half an hour will be in your rear. 
They outnumber your army two to one. 

“Mrs. Washington is now on her way to 
pay you another visit. FRASER.” 


“A deathly pallor overspread the 
chieftain’s face, and the letter fluttered 
to the ground. In the momentary weak- 
ness that overcame him, he was heard to 
murmur, ‘ All is lost!’ 

“ Lafayette, impelled by a great rush 
of sympathy, could not refrain from 
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glancing at the dispatch as he picked it 
up to restore it to the General. ‘Ha!’ 
he cried, ‘ the British! 
alarm!’ 

“* Hold!’ cried Washington, recover- 
ing and speaking in his most scornful 
tones. ‘What think you I care for the 
British. No, no, Lafayette. If you 
would understand our true peril read the 
last line of that dispatch.’ ” 

* * * * 


CHAPTER MCMI. 


“*Has thee promised to wed him, 
daughter ?’ 

“*Law, pop! of a certainty I have. 
Promises don’t cost nothin’.’ 

“* How many now, dost kalkilate, to 
whom thou art thus pledged?’ 

“* Only six now, dad. There were ten, 
but two up an’ died and two escaped in 
the night.’ 

“* Are these whom thou hast left of all 
sorts?’ 

“* Gadzooks, what else! Thinkest 
thou I slumber. Nay, nay, they are “ all 
right, “Sopus,” I reckon, dad. Two are 
Tories, two Whigs, and two stand on 
both sides at once.’ 

“*And thou wilt wed the one who 
comes out best, and so we will thrive no 
matter who is victor. Ah, thou wert ever 
true daughter of mine. Kiss thy old 
father, then, and go thy rounds, girl, so 
that no more escape. It were well indeed, 
body o’ me, if thou hookest some more to 
render certainty more sure.’ 

“These words spoken, the venerable 
old man folded the girl to his breast and 
kissed her fondly on the ear to avoid dis- 
turbing her complexion. 

“With a shrill cackle that voiced the 
overbubbling merriment of girlhood she 
fled along the path that led to His Lord- 
ship’s quarters and tripping in stumbled 
against Sir Marmaduke, who was 
thoughtfully pulling his mustache as he 
gazed at the glowing sunset. 

“*Haw!’ he cried, ‘ Haw! Sweet crea- 
chaw ! Comest thou to see me?’ 

“*La, sir!’ exclaimed the maid in a 
turmoil of pretty confusion, ‘ didst—didst 
see our caow?’ 

“The artlessness of the maid quite 
overcame Sir Marmaduke. 

“So young,’ he murmured, ‘and yet 
—and yet—so innocent.’ Then he start- 
ed, remembering that in his abstraction 


I go to spread ze 
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he had forgotten to answer the question. 
Doffing his hat with a stately grace he 
replied : 

“*Thy bovine, fair lady, has not as 
yet reported herself at headquarters. I 
prithee permit me to take her place in thy 
regard.’ 

“*Ta, sir, how you do talk! 
army gentlemen are so fickle.’ 

“* Nay, believe me——’ he began, but 
was cut short by a rumbling sound from 
the inner room, the door of which opened 
disclosing His Lordship in his sternest 
mood, his face outglowing ‘the sunset. 

“* Colonel Maltravers,’ he cried, ‘ take 
my army, make a detour by way of Mex- 
ico, come upon Washington’s rear and 
exterminate his force if he does not sur- 
render. Hitherto we have been but 
trifling with him. His treason to the 
King and armed rebellion we might for- 
give, but he has not left us, in all the Jer- 
seys, the wherewithal to make our accus- 
tomed eggnog, and that is an offense 
that puts him beyond the pale of pardon. 
Go at once, then, and I will join thee in 
the morning in time to receive the sword 
of the arch rebel.’ 

“*Nay, nay! Pardon me, my Lord! 
O Lud, yer Ludship, don’t ye go fer ter 
do no such a thing!’ Wild with excite- 
ment the maiden cast herself at the feet 
of the British general. ‘O Lud, yer Lud- 
ship! Don’t go fer ter hurt them there 
poor fellers. I’m engaged to two on ’em. 
Spare ’em, yer Ludship, an’ I will send 
ye three fresh eggs soon’s I go home. I 
know where they is in our barn.’ 

“The British general’s face betrayed 
the battle of strong emotions that was go- 
ing on within. Presently he controlled 
himself and said, ‘It is well, girl! Thy 
beauty and courage have overcome me. 


You 
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If those eggs are fresh, thou hast saved 
Washington and all his army. Go thy 
ways now, before I repent myself of this 
leniency.’ 

“ With gleesome giggle the young girl 
rose from her kneeling posture and leapt 
down the steps and over a five-barred 
gate. 

“ Pausing just beyond, she extracted a 
double handful of kisses from her rosy 
lips and threw them at the British officers, 
causing a wild scramble, during which 
she disappeared. 

“* Gadzooks! ’ 
ship. 

“* Odsbodikins!’ said Sir Marma- 
duke. And they sighed so heavily as to 
blow out two lights of glass. 

“Recovering himself quickly, 
Lordship demanded: 

“* Have all the farm yards in the coun- 
try been robbed?’ 

“*< They have, General!’ 

“© And all the liquor drunk?’ 

“* That also.’ 

“* And all the pretty girls kissed?’ 

“* None have been neglected.’ 

“Then the British army has done 
enough for one day. Let the soldiers 
rest.’ 

“So saying the General once more re- 
tired, leaving Sir Marmaduke to pull his 
mustache again and dream sweet dreams. 

“* Ah, haw!’ he remarked languidly 
to himself; ‘ monstrous fine woman.’ ” 

* * * * * * 

Reader, dost truly desire to know why 
all these people talked and acted in so 
strange a manner? Perchance I know 
not, but of a truth I do believe they had a 
premonition that they were to figure in 
an historical novel of our day. 

New York Ciry, 


exclaimed His Lord- 


His 
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American Historical Novelists 


By Jeannette L. Gilder 


Epiror oF THE CrITIC 


HETHER the historical novel 
has come to stay or not it 
is for the historical novel to de- 

cide. It will not stay simply because it 
is historical, but it will stay if it is good 
reading. The public does not care what 
a novel is called so long as it is readable. 
I might not think it readable, or you 
might not think it readable—but then 
you and I are not the great public, which 
is, perhaps, a fortunate thing for most 
writers. 

If I mistake not, Mr. Charles Major 
was the first of the newer generation of 
Americans to write a record breaking 
historical novel. His success set the ball 
rolling. And yet Mr. Major had no idea 
of being an historical novelist when he 
wrote “ When Knighthood Was in Flow- 
er.” He was a lawyer, living in a small 
Western town, doing a satisfactory busi- 
ness, I have no doubt, but not by way of 
making a fortune. He had read more or 
less of English history—I will not say 
that he had thoroughly digested it; but 
he was interested in the subject, and to 
while away the time between clients he 
wrote with a lead pencil, on big sheets of 
legal paper, a novel which he called 
“Charley Brandon.” After he had fin- 
ished it he tucked it away in a drawer of 
his desk and probably forgot it. One day 
a friend dropped in at his office, and, hav- 
ing some time to wait, asked for some- 
thing to read. Mr. Major looked around 
the room, and saw nothing but sheep- 
skin volumes of legal lore. His friend 
groaned. He wanted something divert- 
ing. Then Mr. Major remembered the 
manuscript in the drawer, and pulled it 
out and told his friend to amuse himself 
with it. The friend began to read, care- 
lessly at first, but was soon absorbed, and 
he didn’t leave Mr. Major’s office until 
he had gone pretty well through the 
enormous pile of carelessly written man- 
uscript. 
told Mr. Major that he had written a 
successful novel. The author smiled at 
uls friend’s fatuity, but upon being be- 
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When he had tinished it, he. 


sought allowed him to take it away with 
him to offer it to a publisher. The 
friend brought it to New York, and of- 
fered it to not only one publisher, but 
several, all of whom declined it. I can 
hardly say that I blame them. The 
manuscript was most unattractive, and 


CHARLES MAJOR 


there were reams of it, and the style was 
certainly not classic. But nevertheless, 
if any of these publishers had realized 
what a success the book was going to 
have they would have laid aside their 
prejudices against ill-written and lengthy 
manuscripts. Finally it was offered toa 
Western publishing house, a house with 
not a very long list of miscellaneous 
books, and there it was accepted. What 
followed every one knows. Mr. Major 
has made so much money out of the 
book, and out of the play, so delightfully 
interpreted by Miss Julia Marlowe, that 
he has given up the practice of law and 
will devote himseif hereafter to, well— 
if not literature, at least to writing. He 
has a new novel about ready, and the 
million or more readers of “ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower ” are eager- 
ly awaiting its publication. 

It is not very hard to tell what made 
the success of “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower.” The name attracted the ro- 
mantic, and the story captivated the sen- 
timental. The readers of books of this 
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sort are not critics. They like a story, 
and when they can think they are getting 
a little history with it, they like it all the 
better. “ When Knighthood Was in 
kiower” might have been even a poor 
performance and yet have had a success. 

“ Richard Carvel” appeared at about 
the same time that “ When Knighthood 
Was in Flower” was rushing through 
the press. Mr. Churchill took Ameri- 
can history for his subject, and in 
“Richard Carvel” gave a carefully 
thought out and conscientiously written 
story, whose worst fault was its imita- 
tion—unconscious, I have no doubt—of 
Thackeray. The two books, ‘“ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” and 
“Richard Carvel,” are not to be com- 
pared. Here again the public rushed in 
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and devoured the story. That it was a 
better written story than “ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower ” did not enter into 
the question of its popularity. It was 
American history and a love story, and 
real characters, cleverly drawn, figured 
through its pages. 
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Mr. Churchill’s career as a writer is 
interesting. As far as I know, it began 
with “The Celebrity,” a clever and 
amusing book, but without the least sug- 
gestion of his later work. ‘“ The Celeb- 
rity ” was successful and was much dis- 
cussed, because the leading character was 
supposed to be a well known journalist 
and story writer. That Mr. Churchill 
disclaimed the likeness did not prevent 
the public from insisting upon it. Some 
time after the publication of “ The Ce- 
lebrity,” “ Richard Carvel” was pub- 
lished and met with instant success. 
Everybody read it—the literate and the 
illiterate, and one enjoyed it as much as 
the other. Mr. Churchill is a> man, I 
fancy, who has himself pretty well in 
hand. His head has not been turned by 
success, nor has he sought to follow up 
one book close upon the heels of another. 
He left two or three years between 
“Richard Carvel” and “ The Crisis.” 
The latter, I need hardly say, is a story 
of the Civil War, probably the best story 
of the Civil War that has been written. 
It introduces some of the same people 
who figured in “ Richard Carvel,” but 
one need not have read the first book to 
thoroughly understand and enjoy the sec- 
ond. There are those who claim that 
* The Crisis ” is not a novel, that it is an 
epic. Whatever it may be, it is a strong, 
well written, interesting story. 

After the success of “ Richard Carvel,” 
Mr. Churchill bought land and built him 
a home at Cornish, N. H., on the bor- 
der line of Vermont, so that his post of- 
fice address is not the same as his house 
address. There he does his writing, but 
when his manuscript goes to the print- 
ers, whose press is near Boston, he goes 
to that city to read his proofs. His is not 
the ordinary proofreading. He almost 
rewrites a novel after it has been put into 
type—not because his first work isn’t 
good, but he thinks that his last is bet- 
ter, and the change of the smallest word 
is as important to him as the change of a 
sentence. 

Mr. Churchill, like Mr. Major, is a 
Western man; but his books have been 
published in the East, and I imagine 
have had their greatest success in the 
East, tho “ The Crisis,” having its scenes 
laid in St. Louis, has no doubt found a 
large audience in the West. Mr. 
Churchill’s wife is a Western woman, 
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a relative of the late James Yeatman, to 
whose memory he dedicates “The Crisis,” 
and who, after good service for the North 
during the Civil War, lived for many 
years a prominent citizen of St. Louis. 

Mr. Churchill has seen his first his- 
torical novel, “Richard Carvel,’ per- 
formed on the stage, and I do not imag- 
ine that the sight made him very happy, 
for any one less like Richard Carvel than 
Mr. John Drew could hardly be imag- 
ined. But because it was “ Richard 
Carvel,” and because of Mr. Drew’s per- 
sonal popularity, the play had a success 
for a season—a success of curiosity, per- 
haps, but nevertheless a success while it 
lasted. It is to be hoped, so far as the 
dramatization and so far as the leading 
role are concerned, that Mr. Churchill 
will have more to be congratulated upon 
when “ The Crisis’ is put on the stage, 
which I understand it will be in the 
course of time. 

It has often been asked whether a real- 
ly good manuscript ever comes into a 
publisher’s office from an unknown au- 
thor. It is not often that it does, but it 
is not unusual. Miss Mary Johnston’s 
first novel, “‘ Prisoners of Hope,” was 
sent to its publishers without their know- 
ing anything about the author. The first 
person to read it grew quite excited over 
it, and it was passed to a second and 
third, each one being more enthusiastic 
than the last. It was published imme- 
diately as a book, never as a serial. Mr. 
Walter H. Page was then associated with 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., not 
only as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
but as a literary adviser. He was one of 
the most enthusiastic readers of “ Pris- 
oners of Hope,” and with the interest of 
the Atlantic Monthly at heart, he packed 
his bag and went South to find Miss 
Johnston. He found her in Birming- 
ham, Ala. When she came into the room 
to see him he thought it must be some 
little sister of Miss Johnston come to 
say that she was not at home. He could 
hardly believe that this tiny young wom- 
an was the author of so virile a novel as 
“Prisoners of Hope.” He talked the 
book over with her, and then he asked 
her if she had anything else in hand. She 
said that she had nothing finished, but 
that she was working on a story. With 
the enthusiasm of an editor who scents a 
popular author in the wind, Mr. Page 
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begged to see as much of the story as was 
written, and when he left Birmingham 
he had a few chapters of “ To Have and 
to Hold ” in his traveling bag. These he 
read on the train, and when he had fin- 
ished them he telegraphed Miss John- 
ston an offer for serial and book rights. 
Mr. Page’s estimate of the manuscript 
was backed up by over a million readers, 
averaging five readers to each copy of the 
book sold. 

Altho Miss Johnston’s home is in Ala- 
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bama, and she is Southern born and bred, 
she has lived in New York and she has 
traveled more or less abroad. By the 
death of her mother she early assumed 
the cares of a family, so that her time for 


reading and study was limited. But 
where there’s a will there’s a way, and 
Miss Johnston certainly has a will. 

One would hardly suspect that “To 
Have and to Hold” was w.itten by a 
woman. It is one of the most masculine 
of this new group of historical novels— 
not because there is so much of battle, 
murder and sudden death in it, for any 
one might write that sort of thing, but for 
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the point of view. The first installment 
of the serial publication illustrates what 
I mean. There is a.strength in those 
chapters that is not to be found in some 
of the others which the author, no doubt, 
thinks are stronger. Certainly they are 
more melodramatic. “To Have and to 
Hold” made Miss Johnston famous. 
Within a month nearly two hundred 
thousand copies had been sold, and the 
dramatic rights disposed of. But this is 
a painful story—I refer to the dramatic 
rights. What the trouble was, it might 
be a little difficult to say. Some claim 
that it was the dramatization, others the 
cast. Whatever it was, the play was a 
failure. Before its production any man- 
ager in the world would have been will- 
ing to wager that it was a great dramatic 
property. There was scarcely an ac- 
tress of any distinction in the country 
who did not want to play the part of 
Jocelyn Leigh, and not one of these but 
that congratulated herself that she had 
not done so, after seeing the play per- 
formed. 

Miss Johnston’s new story, “ Audrey,” 
now running in the Aflantic has not 
aroused the enthusiasm caused by the 
serial publication of “To Have and to 
Hold,” but it is a good story. I under- 
stand that Miss Johnston herself pro- 
poses to dramatize it, which is something 
of a risk, as, with very rare exceptions, 
authors are the worst dramatizers of 
their own books. But I suppose she 
thinks that nothing could be worse than 
the dramatization of “To Have and to 
Hold,” and she prefers to have herself 
alone responsible. 

That Mr. Paul Leicester Ford should 
write historical novels was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. He is simply 
soaked in history. Until the last two or 
three years he has lived in Brooklyn, 
and there he was surrounded by an ex- 
ceptional collection of historical books, 
manuscripts and pamphlets. The library 
of his home covered the entire garden at 
the rear of the house. The shelves ran 
up to the ceiling on all sides of the room, 
but these did not suffice to fiold all of Mr. 
Ford’s books. Chairs, tables, and even 
the floor were piled with volumes. Most 
of these books have been collected by Mr. 
Ford’s father, who, when I first knew 
him, was the city editor of the New 
York Tribune, But even then he was a 
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book collector, and at every sale of im- 
portance he and his son Paul were to be 
found, with marked catalogs in their 
hands, picking out the plums of the col- 
lection. Mr. Ford was born rich, but he 
has made himself much richer by his 
pen. When. he writes about the real 
George Washington, or the unreal Janice 
Meredith, he has thousands of readers in 
every part of the United States. “ Janice 
Meredith ” was, of course, the outcome 
of his historical studies. She may not 
be as true to history as is the real George 
Washington, but she is true to the hearts 
of the young and sentimental. Some 
people claim that it was the picture on 
the cover of Mr. Ford’s novel that gave 
it so large a sale—but then there are al- 
ways people ready to say disagreeable 
things. It is certainly, however, the 
charm of Miss Mannering that makes the 
success of “ Janice Meredith,” the play. 
What the average public wants is a love 
story, and this it gets in “ Janice Mere- 
dith,” both book and play. The story is 
not one that I care for particularly. In 
fact, I do not care for it at all. But I see 
what it is in it that the public likes. 

Mr. Ford has recently bought land and 
built a fine house on one of the Seven- 
tieth streets in New York. The house. 
he says, he bought with the earnings of 
“Janice Meredith,” the book, and he 
furnished it with the earnings of “ Ja- 
nice Meredith,” the play. What he 
bought the land with I don’t know, but 
he might have bought it with the earn- 
ing of “The Hon. Peter Stirling” or 
“The Story of An Untold Love;” and 
if “ The Hon. Peter Stirling” had ever 
been made into a play he might have 
bought more land and built another 
house. But I doubt if the Hon. Peter 
ever sees the footlights. This is rather 
curious, as there are managers and ac- 
tors who are eager to present the story 
on the stage. But Mr. Ford has tied 
himself up in some way with a dramatist 
whose play is not acceptable to mana- 
gers or actors, and there it is. As Mr. 
Ford is a very clever business man, it is 
rather amusing that he should have gotten 
into such a position with regard to his 
own property. If he were a poor man 
the situation would be tragic, but as he is 
not it is only funny. 

It would almost seem as though “ Alice 
of Old Vincennes ” made its great success 
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because it was an historical novel. Its 
author, Mr. Maurice Thompson, had been 
writing books all his life, and he was no 
longer young when “ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes ” was published, and yet he had 
met with no great success. I mean in the 
way of “boom.” To those who love 
good literature he was known as a writer 
of rare charm. In “ My Winter Gar- 
den ” we have him at his best, yet few 
people have read that delightful book 
compared with the number who have read 
the novel. The story of “ Alice of Old 
Vincennes ” had been in Mr. Thompson’s 
mind a long time before it was written. 
He had lived in the country where the 
scene is laid, and he knew its history as 
well as he knew its topography. Curi- 
ously enough, he had intended using the 
material for a play rather than for a 
story, but he was persuaded to give up 
that idea and write a novel. Fortunately 
for him he did so, for he was not a play- 
wright and he was a novelist. The play 
in all probability would never have seen 
the light, while the novel was an instant 
success. That there was play material in 
the book is proved by the fact that it has 
been dramatized and will be acted by 
Miss Virginia Harned as Alice, but it is 
a very different play from the one that 
Mr. Thompson would have made. Mr. 
Thompson died while his book was on the 
top wave of success. He at least had the 
satisfaction of tasting the sweets of popu- 
larity and of knowing that he was leav- 
ing his family comparatively well off. 
This to a man who had struggled as hard 
as he had for so many years must have 
robbed death of half its terrors. 

“The Helmet of Navarre” is not an 
American historical novel, but is a novel 
and history, and was written by an Amer- 
ican, so that it belongs in this list quite 
as much as Mr. Major’s story, which is of 
English history. “ The Helmet of Na- 
varre” is Miss Bertha Runkle’s first 
story—that is, her first story to be pub- 
lished. I dare say that she has written 
others, but not thought them worthy of 
offering to a publisher, for she is a severe 
critic of her own work. There is every 
reason why Miss Runkle should be a 
writer. She comes of a writing family 
and has been brought up in an atmos- 
phere of literature. But her mother, who 
is a writer, never tried to make a writer 
of the daughter. She let her go her own 
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gait, but I have no doubt that she saw in 
what direction her tastes lay. Although 
Miss Runkle is not a college graduate, 
she has always been a student, if not of 
text books particularly, certainly of liter- 
ature. Of history she was particularly 
fond, and more so of French history than 
of any other. “ The Helmet of Navarre” 
was finished before her mother knew that 
she was writing it, but I doubt if Mrs. 
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Runkle was surprised when she saw the 
manuscript, for she must have known 
that her daughter would do something of 
the sort sooner or later. She had already 
written a short story or two and some 
verse. When Mrs. Runkle read the manu- 
script she had very little to suggest—one 
or two minor changes—and then the’ 
story fell into the hands of the Century 
Company. One of the company heard 
that Miss Runkle had written it and 
asked to see the manuscript. He brought 
it to the office and every one who began 
it sat up all night to finish it. It didn’t 
take long for this manuscript to be ac- 
cepted. At first it was intended only for 
book pyblication, but it made such an im- 
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pression on all its readers that it was de- 
cided to publish it in the magazine. It 
attracted attention from the very first in- 
stallment. I doubt if any other first story 
ever made so marked an impression with 
its first chapters. It caught the eye of 
the managers, too, as quickly as it caught 
that of the novel reading public, and a 
dozen applications for the dramatic rights 
were made before the story had run 
through half a dozen chapters. 

“The Helmet of Navarre” is not a 
great novel, but it has in it plenty of that 
quality which for want of a better name 
is termed “go.” It carries the reader 
along from one adventure to another till 
he has hardly time to pause for breath; 
but it is so cleverly done, and there is 
such a literary style to the book, that it 
never suggests the sensational. Com- 
pared to such stories as “ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” this is a master- 
piece ; but it has not the sentimentality of 
that story, and this would prevent its hav- 
ing as great a popularity. In fact, the 
love element is very silent in “ The Hel- 
met of Navarre,” but the story is none 
the worse for that. Of course the book 
has béen made into a play. Miss Runkle, 
assisted by Mr. Lawrence Marston, has 
made a dramatization. I believe that a 
little more love has been put into the play, 
as theatre audiences insist upon large 
doses of love making. 

Miss Runkle is by way of making a 
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fortune out of this one story, counting 
serial, book and play rights. The play 
is to be produced in New York in De- 
cember, and probably in London at the 
same time. The managers who have it 
in hand are devoting themselves to it ex- 
clusively. And yet, notwithstanding all 
that she has made in the way of fame and 
fortune out of the story, and the prospect 
of a good deal more of both, Miss Runkle 
is entirely unspoiled. She has not yet 
gotten over the surprise of her success. 
And what is more, she is not planning an- 
other book—that is, she has not begun to 
write one. She may be thinking of it, 
but it has not taken tangible form. 

Altho Mr. Irving Bacheller made his 
success with “‘ Eben Holden,” which is 
not an historical novel, his last work, 
“D’ri and I,” is. He has found a new 
scene for this romance, and one that is 
full of picturesqueness and charm. 

The foregoing are not the only writers 
of historical fiction, but they are the most 
notable. One of the strongest of the 
younger writers is Miss Margaret Hor- 
ton Potter, whose “ The House of de 
Mailly ” is an exceptionally clever story. 
The scene is laid partly in France and 
partly in America. It is one of the best 
written of historical novels by American 
writers, and its author will do even 
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stronger work, or [am no judge. She is 
still a young woman, not more than 
twenty or twenty-one, about the same 
age as Miss Runkle. Then there is Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett, who has just finished 
a very good historical tale, ““‘ Her Tory 
Lover,” that has been running through 
the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers, whose “ Car- 
digan” is perhaps the best of the many 
good stories that he has already written. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell in some respects stands 
at the head of American historical novel- 
ists, but in this paper I am referring to 
the younger generation. “Hugh Wynne” 
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has all the qualities that an historical 
novel should have, and, besides that, it is 
literature. When most of the stories 
here mentioned will be forgotten “ Hugh 
Wynne ” will live. 

If I should enumerate all the American 
writers who have written historical novels 
within the past eight or ten years, or even 
the past four or five, you would be sur- 
prised at the length of the list. Some of 
these novels have been better in certain 
respects than some of those that I have 
mentioned, but they have not caught the 
public fancy, and it is the public that 
makes or mars an author. 


New York Cry. 


Dead Letters 


By Mary Tappan Wright 


From Cecilia to the Rev. Philip West- 
acott. 
Dutwicu, September 1oth, 18—. 
Dear Mr. WEstTAcOoTT: 
We came this evening in the twilight. 


It is a little station in the midst of a val- 
ley of corn fields; the sun had set, and a 
low hill on our left was black against a 
red sky. A couple of spires about a 
mile apart, and half-way between a tur- 
reted tower, stood in clear silhouette 
above the trees. My father waved his 
hand toward them. “ The village is up 
there,” he said. 

Just then, stuttering a little over the 
runs, a chime of bells began to ring, 
“Lo, the conquering hero comes.” The 
high notes rained down daintily, and the 
smoke-scented autumn air vibrated with 
the heavier boom, boom, of the larger 
bells. “ Do they have church as early as 
this?’ I asked. My father shook his 
head and half smiled; then, taking out 
his handkerchief, he blew his nose vio- 
lently, complaining that the heat of the 
cars had given him a cold,—and I knew 
that they were ringing him a welcome! 

As we turned to the further side of 
the platform an old gentleman with snow 
white hair and wonderful fiery eyes came 
running toward us. When he saw me 
he pulled off his soft clergyman’s hat and 
stood, half hesitating, as if my presence 
prevented something he wished to say; 


but my father stepped toward him, both 
hands extended. ‘They stood a moment 
quite speechless, but something in their 
long look of reconciliation and forgive- 
ness brought tears to my eyes. I can- 
not account for the way in which the at- 
mosphere seemed charged with emo- 
tion this evening, and I need hardly tell 
you that this first man to greet us was 
Professor Edmunds, against whose en- 
mity to my father you so often have 
warned me, and the thought that this dif- 
ficulty, at least, in my father’s way is re- 
moved does something to lessen the de- 
pression I feel in these new scenes and 
among these strange faces. 

An open carriage was waiting; in it 
was another dignitary, who bent for- 
ward affably and shook hands with my 
father with such benevolent, impersonal 
condescension that I knew in a minute it 
must be a bishop. 

“Will you get in beside me, Mr. 
President?” he said, quite ignoring my 
existence. ‘“‘ Weare to have a little dem- 
onstration in your honor, and I should 
like to have you with me when you make 
your first appearance.” 

My father hesitated. “My daugh- 
ter——” he said. 

The Bishop bowed to me, also affably. 
I cannot tell why I should expect a 
bishop to get out of a carriage when I am 
presented to him, but I did. “I fear 
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your daughter will find the excitement 
of your reception too fatiguing, we have 
arranged for her to be taken up to the 
hotel in the village coach, where she may 
retire as soon as she feels inclined,” he 
said to my father, who looked distressed 
and embarrassed. Professor Edmunds 
ushered me into a rickety coach, and 
made a motion to get in beside me, but 
the Bishop remonstrated. 

“T will send Evelyn,” the professor 
whispered, giving my hand a little 
squeeze, and so I was driven meekly in 
the rear of the episcopal procession. 

The coach rattled up to the little hotel, 
and I descended alone, weary and dusty. 
The landlady showed me into a dining- 
room where I had a forlorn supper of 
tea and toast, by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. I was just wondering what I 
should do next when I heard a little com- 
motion of voices in the hall. The land- 
lady came and told me that Miss Evelyn 
wanted to see me. 

“My father sent me,—I am Evelyn 
Edmunds,” she said. “ Would you not 


like to see something of the reception 
that is being given to your father? Are 
you too tired to come to the park with 


me?” 

I was too much in a rage at the way I 
had been treated to feel anything but a 
desire to circumvent the Bishop. “ If 
you are quite sure that you are willing to 
take the responsibility of bringing me,” 
[ said; “I have already been sent to bed.” 

She laughed. “I know; but you must 
not miss hearing your father on that ac- 
count,” she said, and after I had taken a 
few minutes to freshen my travel-worn 
appearance we turned out into the night 
air, past the yellow lamps in the dusty 
windows of a little village store, and then 
through two high stone gate posts into 
the college park. 

I could see the glare of moving 
torches under the trees about a quarter 
of a mile away, and the park was filled 
with people. Miss Edmunds and I fol- 
lowed the crowd, across the grass, until 
we came to the college chapel, just as my 
father stepped out from the vestibule and 
stood between the two enormous pillars 
of the porch. The light of the torches 
fell full upon him; behind him all was 
black in shadow; the students stood be- 
low, their dark figures outlined in fitful 
red, and as they cheered their eyes glit- 
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tered in their upturned faces. My 
father stood a moment waiting for si- 
lence, and when the noise subsided he be- 
gan. 

He spoke of the future of the college, 
he told how it had always been his dream 
to build it into something great, some- 
thing noble, something worthy of those 
who had planned it! He outlined hope- 
fully his policy; he asked their help, and 
encouraged them to more strenuous ef- 
fort, a higher standard,—and beside me 
Evelyn Edmunds laughed softly, and 
then sighed. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“ They all begin so,” she said. “ I sup- 
pose Sisyphus made the same speech 
when he first undertook his stone-rolling. 
Man after man has taken up this bur- 
den,—it never reaches the hill-top, some- 
thing always rolls it back again: a 
bishop, a debt, an ecclesiastical quarrel, 
or, perhaps, a civil war, and Sisyphus is 
lucky. if he is not caught and crushed in 
its downfall. Your father is our last 
hope; he is the strongest man we have 
had. You do not know what his coming 
means to us!” 

The men cheered, the alternate flame 
and shadow danced on the pillars, and 
the Bishop came out and said the Dox- 
ology. (Evelyn Edmunds declared that 
he says it on every occasion, from a five 
o’clock tea to the consecration of a ca- 
thedral.) Then we turned home, and I 
sat down to write this dreary letter to 
you. My father came back a little while 
ago, tired and apparently discouraged ; 
he said that the Bishop had arranged an 
informal reception where he was to meet 
the students, and, giving me a hasty kiss, 
left me here in the tavern parlor alone; it 
seems that I am left out. In time I sup- 
pose I shall become accustomed to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cecit1A REYNOLDS. 


From Cecilia to the Rev. Philip West- 
acott. 
Dutwicu, September 30th, 18—. 

Dear Mr. WEsTACOTT: 

Your consolations and resignations 
have all come too late. I smote Dul- 
wich smartly; it turned its other cheek, 
and woke up to the fact that I was no 
longer eight years old! 

We are in our own house; we have 
some astonishing servants, I have even 
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given a dinner party, and I attend all the 
meetings of the faculty. You may be in- 
credulous, but the meetings take place in 
my father’s study, and, as the discussions 
are loud, and frequently acrimonious, 
you will know that I cannot but hear 
when I sit in the next room. I told my 
father, but he only laughed; so I keep 
quiet as to my information, and no one 
is any the wiser for my unique opportu- 
nity,—not even myself! 

They have left papa every unpleasant 
piece of discipline, every disagreeable en- 
tanglement, and every tiresome dilemma 
that has come before them in the last 
three years. Professor Edmunds is loyal 
and helpful, but some of the others seem 
to be anxious to throw stumbling blocks 
in the way at every turn. They quarrel 
over every motion that is made; I hear 
the other men take sides, I hear my 
father’s voice making peace; ‘and it 
seems to me a very weary life for him af- 
ter the calm and leisure of his days in the 
pleasant old parish in New York, where 
you were always at hand to save him 
from annoyance. 

In the meantime I cannot tell you how 
beautiful this place is! It lies on the 


crest of a hill, and as we walk along the 
ridge to and from the village the square 
fields below in the valley spread out 
many-colored away to the eastern hills 
that are covered thick with oak trees, 
rounding in masses like green billows of 


smoke. There is nothing harsh, noth- 
ing severe, nothing angular in the land- 
scape, and just now the quiet glory of 
autumn makes the whole world at peace. 
It is impossible, you tell yourself, that 
men should be perturbed in the midst of 
all this loveliness. 

From the windows of my father’s 
study some good soul has cut a wide 
vista through the trees of the park; it 
opens out toward the sunset, and on these 
clear days the sky in that direction is like 
a wall of amber. The chimes on the 
church tower ring every quarter of an 
hour a solemn old fashioned minuet: 
there is no noise of wheels, no sound of 
voices but the occasional shouts and re- 
plies of the college students as they lean 
out of the windows and chaff the embar- 
rassed passer-by. 

Dulwich is a little eddy whirled aside 
from the stream, and into it, one after 
another, a little fleet of frustrated ambi- 
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tions, blighted hopes, broken hearts and 
wrecked aspirations have drifted out of 
the current of life.. All the autumn air 
seems full of sobs of regret and sighs of 
discouragement. My father is the only 
one who brings with him a breath of the 
frosty outer world, fresh with promise 
of the future; but even now I begin to 
tremble for the time when the inevitable 
lethargy will fall upon him also, and this 
atmosphere of calm despair sap all his 
strength and courage. I cannot say how 
much of this pessimism is mine and how 
much Evelyn Edmunds’s. We _ have 
walked a great deal together in these 
cool days, down the long country roads 
or into the pleasant dry woods. We find 
a spot far away from the village on some 
hillside, and sit looking out over the corn 
fields to where the spires and turrets of 
the college buildings cut into the west- 
ern sky, and then, however the talk may 
turn, we always drift back to Dulwich 
and Dulwich ways. Evelyn never is per- 
sonal, she tells me nothing of the people 
among whom she has grown up and the 
men with whom her father has always 
been associated. She generalizes ;—but 
somehow her generalizing makes the 
heart sick and the spirit sink within one. 

You must have known her when you 
were in college. I have spoken of you 
to her once or twice, but something of in- 
terest has always come up and the talk 
has taken another turn. She is curious- 
ly impersonal, as I said. 

My father wishes to be remembered to 
you. Sincerely yours, 

CeciL1A REYNOLDS. 


The Rev. Philip Westacott to Miss Ev- 
elyn Edmunds. 
New York, October 25th, 18—. 

Dear Miss EpMunps: 

Have you forgotten Philip Westacott? 
If so, I must recall myself to your mem- 
ory as a somewhat lanky youth who 
graduated in Dulwich some ten years 
ago, and to whom you and your father 
showed kindness—most undeserved. I 
write now in behalf of my little friend, 
the President’s daughter. I think that 
you will find her almost as young and 
crude as I was myself when I left Dul- 
wich so long ago, and, in bespeaking 
your friendship for her, I feel that I am 
asking you to give more than you will 
receive. And yet, the interest which she 
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has felt in you and the attraction which 
you evidently have for her may at some 
future time reward you for any attention 
you may show her. I confess that I 
have trembled a little lest some chance 
allusion to the past should reveal to her 
a Philip Westacott different from the 
man that she knows now; but I am in the 
hands of all my merciful Dulwich 
friends, where, as I have been kindly 
treated before, I hope to be kindly treated 
again. It would give me great pleasure 
to hear from you, perhaps a word or two 
as to the impression our dear old friend, 
the President, is making, and his 
chances for success in his present diffi- 
cult task. 
Believe me, as I have always been, 
Most faithfully yours, 
Puitip WESTACOTT. 


From Miss Evelyn Edmunds to Miss 
May-belle Browne. 
DutwicHu, November 3d, 18—. 
My DEAR MABEL: . 
I beg your pardon! I always forget 
that you have changed the spelling—My 
dear May-belle: 
- When you see my handwriting on the 
back of this letter you will say “ some- 
thing has happened to her,” and—you 
may be right. How long is it since I 
have taken up my pen with the intention 
of pouring out. to you something that 
hurt too much to be borne in silence, and 
yet that was too near to be shared with 
any one whom I might meet in my daily 
life! Writing to you is like flinging a 
message down a well,—nothing comes 
back but a hollow echo from the depth of 
piety in which you have submerged your- 
self. If ever we meet again, I think you 
will have forgotten all that I have told 
you. I doubt myself whether you al- 
ways read the long letters I used to send 
you ten years ago; but if you did, you 
perhaps will remember Philander Will- 
not? Of course you know that that is 
not his real name, but so much reticence 
_ in the old days, I owed myself and 
im. 
Did I care for him?—I never have de- 
nied it. 
Did he care for me?—So he loudly af- 
firmed. 
In either case the truth is equally dif- 
ficult to ascertain. 
Ten years ago, without an explana- 
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tion, without even a farewell, he passed 
out of my life; now he has come back. 
The letter inclosed speaks for itself, and 
here really is the rub: if I knew that the 
man was in every way unworthy of es- 
teem, my course would be clear to me. 
If, on the other hand, I could be confi- 
dent that he was worthy of every esteem, 
my course, while more complicated, 
would still be clear; but to feel that he is 
mean here, generous there; calculating 
to the verge of dishonesty on one hand, 
and open with the clearness of day on the 
other, leaves one, even after ten years, in 
a frame of mind uncomfortably vacillat- 
ing. 

This is not the first letter that I have 
received from him in all this period,—he 
has written to me before, not often, per- 
haps three letters in all; I put them all in 
the fire: they did not ring true! But in 
this there is a note that rings most pain- 
fully true, a note of fear. I think that 
Philander is afraid lest in some way our 
old,—shall I call it friendship ?—may 
come to the knowledge of little Cecilia 
Reynolds, the President’s daughter. And 
my dilemma is whether or not to speak. 

If he is worthy of her, why should I do 
it? If he is unworthy, is it not my duty? 
And yet, can I be sure that this fine 
word “ duty ” does not cover some smol- 
dering ember of ancient resentment? 

To put it plainly,—did not Philander 


‘long ago,—no, I cannot put it plainly! 


Let me see, May-belle, I am twenty- 
eight, nearly thirty. It seems very in- 
credible that a woman of—say thirty, it 
sounds more impressive—cannot endure 
to set down in black and white that once, 
long ago, when she was young and he 
was young, some one,—well,—curious,— 
it stings yet! 

I shall not put it down, May-belle. 
How disappointed you must be! 

Oh, that I had my father’s wholesome, 
undivided, most unmitigated scorn for 
this man! But I have not, I cannot 
achieve it quite, altho the way in which 
he ignores the past in this letter has done 
more toward this end than all the strug- 
gles I have made .n the last ten weary 
years. It is as if he came to me, and 
said: “ See, you do not care for me; Iam 
but a shadow in your past. Recognize 
this and forget, as I have forgotten.” 
Shall I do it? Can I? 

I am wild with myself that I hesitate. 
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It is not I that am to blame for remem- 
bering, but this narrow, uneventful, col- 
orless life that makes the smallest occur- 
rence stand out, almost lurid, from the 
background of everyday existence! 

Only, only, who are right about him, 
papa and I—you see I rank myself with 
my father—or Cecilia and the President, 
who speak of him, one with a respectful, 
tender affection, and the other with en- 
thusiasm, as a coming man of the young- 
er generation? I fancy the ruthless 
progress of the coming man necessitates 
much trampling under foot, and I, in a 
far off little town, carried neither influ- 
ence nor preferment as my dowry; while 
Cecilia, im addition to the prestige a man 
would reap from being her father’s son- 
in-law, inherits no mean fortune, in good 
hard cash, from her mother’s estate. 

Ah, May-belle, if I could only pen 
some answer to Philander Willnot which 
would draw from him a clear and definite 
statement as to his eternal value! If I 
could, as it were, hold a little judgment 
seat and find out whether he stood on my 
left hand or on my right—is this pro- 
fane? Then how happily should I either 
consign him to everlasting punishment,— 
that would please you, May-belle,—or 
send him to the abode of the blessed with 
Cecilia as his guardian angel! 


As it is, you cannot advise me. For 


one thing, it would take too long for . 


your advice to come; for another, I 
should not follow it when it arrived. 
Good-by, May-belle. 
Your distracted 
EVELYN. 

P. S—If you only would remit for a 
time your efforts at conversion and sal- 
vation and induce one of your large-eyed, 
dreamy Hindoos to exert his higher wis- 
dom, and by some occult process send me 
Philander inside out, how grateful I 
should be! Think of it, May-belle, the 
heathen are so plenty, and there is only 
one of me! 

Cecilia to the Rev. Philip Westacott. 

Dutwicu, November 5th, 18—. 

My bDEAR Mr. WEsTACcOTT: 

I have been promoted. Last night I 
\ent to an old maids’ tea party. There 
were eight of us, seven priestesses, and 
I, a candidate for postulancy. Evelyn 
was not there,—she was at home taking 
care of her mother, who enjoys bad 
health! There was one thing that was 
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very lovely, no matter whom they spoke 
of unkindly, and no matter who else was 
criticised, for Evelyn no one had a sin- 
gle word of anything but praise and af- 
fection. There were a good many spicy 
stories about her, of how she had settled 
this and that person; but I have no time 
for those now, because of something else 
I want to tell you. Did you ever know, 
when you were here, any one in whom 
Evelyn was particularly interested? No 
one mentioned the man’s name,—they al- 
luded to the matter as “ that old affair.” 

“ She has never gotten over it,” Miss 
Mary Duncan said, “I firmly believe.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Miss Louisa Colby, 
“ Evelyn jilted the man most outrageous- 
ly.” 
’ Miss Mary Duncan shook her head, 
and Miss Louisa Colby looked quite 
angry. “I don’t believe she’s ever 
thought of it from that time to this,” she 
said. 

“T wish she hadn’t,” snapped Miss 
Mary. “There now, don’t let us talk 
about that man, for it makes me furious 
to think about it.” 

And that was all. It astonishes me to 
see how curious I feel to know who the 
man was and whether he jilted Evelyn 
or Evelyn jilted him. If you know, write 
and tell me. 

Sincerely yours, 
CECILIA. 


From the Rev. Philip Westacott to Ce- 
cilia. 
New York, November 8th, 18—. 

My DEAR CHILD: 

So you would like to know whether he 
jilted Evelyn or Evelyn jilted him? 
Well, you shall know. But hold your 
judgment in abeyance while I tell you 
the tale, and do not cast blame where it 
is not deserved. 

There was once a boy and a girl, or, 
shall I say, a man and a woman. They 
knew each other a good many years, four 
of the man’s college life and three more 
which he passed in the seminary. I 
think they called themselves engaged to 
be married. To the man the woman was 
a superior being, to be worshiped and 
bowed down to from afar. That en- 
gagement, on his part, was more like the 
act of perpetual adoration, which some 
devout worshiper pays to a statue in a 
niche. Qnly, to the devout worshiper, 
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the pain of seeing how his sacrifices and 
oblations bore their object is generally 
spared. This man, however, had either 
clearer sight or the statue in the niche 
was more human than most objects of 
adoration; at any rate, as the last three 
years of his stay in Dulwich wore on, 
with each succeeding day he saw that the 
woman he cared for wearied of him, 
wearied of him to desperation, but being 
a statue in a niche she hid her suffering 
and tried to be to him what she had al- 
ways been, and was still. But when the 
day came for him to leave, he said to him- 
self: “I shall not hold her bound to me, 
and yet I know that if I offer to give her 
back her pledge she will not take it.” 
And so, like one who thrusts a gift be- 
tween the pages of some well known 
book, and leaves it to the beloved reader 
to discover, he stole away without fare- 
well, without excuse, and left her, to con 
the tale of her future, free. Now wheth- 
er did this man jilt that woman or she 
him? 
Child, render judgment. 
Thy 
PHILIP. 


Cecilia to the Rev. Philip Westacott. 


Dutwicu, November 11th, 18—. 
Philip, Philip, she was the guilty one! 
‘rom the first moment in which her heart 
had turned away from him she had jilted 
him as surely as if she had spoken. How 
fine and noble he was to save her the pain 
of her own fickleness! I cannot write 


more. 
Good-by, 
CECILIA. 


Evelyn to May-belle. 
Dutwicu, November 13th, 18—. 

My DEAR MAyY-BELLE: 

We went to walk this afternoon, that 
child and I, and after a brisk turn down 
the road we climbed the Bishop’s fence 
and rustled up the hill through the 
leaves. Oh, the good sweet smell of the 
sun-warmed leaves, May-belle, and the 
yellow afternoon, and Pan in the air!— 
but I forgot, you don’t know Pan! 

We sat down, Cecilia and I, where, 
through a vista cut between the trees, we 
could see the creek winding blue up the 
valley, the railroad bridge spanning it 
like a structure in fairyland. The 
maples and the nut trees were bare, but 
the great branches of the oaks arched 
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over us, covered with leaves, deep red, 
dull yellow and faded pink, translucent 
against the sky like some glorious stained 
glass. It was a day that moved one to 
confidences, and, when I look back, I 
feel a little as one might who had been 
temporarily possessed. The child sat a 
little below me, her hands clasped around 
her knees, her head turned half-way, 
enough in profile to show the points of 
her long black lashes beyond the bridge 
of her nose. Her eyes are deep blue, and 
her dark eyebrows delicately drawn. 
When she looks at you, your heart cries 
—no, not yours, of course, May-belle, | 
know your good sense. 

I had long ago decided not to say a 
word that should turn her away from 
Philander, but, as I watched her, the fate 
of becoming one of the means which 
should minister to his worldly advantage 
seemed too good for her, and some evil 
impulse prompted me to speak. F[ortu- 
natély, I spoke in parables ; but I showed 
her a piece of my heart, and, God knows, 
how it hurt! 

“Did that woman love him when he 
went away?” she asked, for I had not 
said who the woman was. 

“For years life was darkened to her,” 
I said; ‘and yet I cannot say whether 
she loved him or not, because | have al- 
ways believed that love is immortal, and 
with the years she has changed.” 

Cecilia, as she listened, had turned 
more and more away from me, until now 
I could only see the outline of her cheek. 
“Are you not sure she loved him?” she 
persisted. 

I shook my head. 

She thought a long time, and at last 
she turned and looked at me. “ Would 
it be any comfort to that woman,” she 
asked, “to know that he had not been 
perfidious, to know that through some 
terrible misunderstanding he loved her 
then and loves her yet?” 

“T hardly know,” I said. “The wom- 
an is another woman now. Why spec- 
ulate upon an impossibility?” 

“It is not an impossibility,” she an- 
swered. “ Not long ago I heard some- 
thing about that woman. I heard this 
same story, and I[ wrote of it to some one 
I knew. May I read you the answer?” 

My heart beat dull in my breast, and 
for a moment made words impossible; 
then I said: “ Yes, read the answer.” 
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She drew a letter from her pocket, and 
read it to me. It was a letter from Phi- 
lander,—Philander also had spoken in 
parables. He had explained his own 
case, as if it were that of another man, 
most ingeniously and effectively. 

“Now whether did this man jilt that 
woman or she him?” the letter ended. 
Whenshecame to the question I was over- 
taken with a sudden fit of laughter. She 
looked at me, her grave blue eyes full of 
alarm and pity. “ Forgive me,” she said, 
“it has been too much for you.” 

“You knew it was [?” I said. 

Her face flushed painfully. “ I knew,” 
she said. 

“And has Philander Willnot dared 
write this to you?” I asked. 

Her face flushed still more painfully. 
“Why should he not dare,” she said; 
“he has asked me—to marry him.” 

I looked at her stupidly. “ And you 
will do it?” 

“T cannot tell,—he begged me not to 
decide hastily, I promised to consider it. 
My father is so fond of him!” 

‘‘ And you can trust him—after this? ” 

“Why should I not trust him?” she 
asked. “It is no great crime for Phi- 
lander to write to me about a classmate.” 

Then that unholy laughter overtook me 
again, tears rained down my cheeks. She 
had not seen that he wrote of himself. 
Was the child stupid? 

And do you want to know what I did 
and what I said and how much I re- 
vealed? Ah, dear May-belle, let pa- 
tience have its perfect work. Besides, 
how often you have told me that you 
think it wrong to be curious! 

Continued in our next, by 
EVELYN. 


Cecilia to the Rev. Philip Westacott. 

Dutwicu, November 13th, 18—. 
My mind is full of dull suspense; my 
heart is torn! I ask you nothing, I will 
not degrade you by asking, but, oh, 
Philip, if there is anything that you have 
withheld, anything that in justice I ought 
to know, withhold it no longer! Do not 
let me lie under the accusation, even tho 
I myself am the accuser, of harboring 
mean thoughts and injurious suspicions. 
I was walking with Evelyn this after- 
noon, and little fool that I was! thought 
that I saw a little way into her heart. It 
seemed that I had it in my power to right 
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an old wrong, and set her feet once more 
in the way of happiness; it came to me 
out there,-in the sweet Indian summer 
air, that, in spite of doubts, in spite of 
her own convictions even, she still loved 
that man,—loved him even where she 
despised him—that, Philip, J could not 
do. And so, to set the pain at her heart 
at ease, I read her your letter. Do you 
wish to close my pages here and come 
at once to find out how that reading af- 
fected her? Or will you read on to the 
end? There is little to tell, for she only 
laughed and laughed, peal after peal. | 
had not told her who had written me, but 
she knew that it was you. 

How did she know, Philip? Were I 
another woman and you another man, | 
should say that the letter of that other 
man had been written of himself! But 
Evelyn has told me nothing; she said a 
few keen, clear-headed little things about 
that lost lover of hers that I will not re- 
peat to you, lest they come to his knowl- 
edge and his vanity be unable to endure 
the shabby guise in which his soul ap- 
pears to the woman, whom, you say, he 
had worshiped as a statue in a niche! 

Why are you two people allowing me 
to stumble on in the dark, you deceiving 
me, for you are deceiving me, and she al- 
lowing me to be blinded? CR. 


From Evelyn to May-belle. 
Dutwicu, November 18th, 18—. 
My DEAR MAy-BELLE: 
So you consulted your Mahatma? 
Convey to him my profound apprecia- 
tion of his skill; I say nothing, as yet, of 


gratitude. Much as our former idols 
may be in our way we are seldom thank- 
ful to the person who kicks them from 
their pedestals. Besides, knowing as I 
do that recent events could only have 
come about through your adoption of the 
Hindoo religion yourself, I fear to trench 
upon what may be a delicate subject. Of 
course, you are aware of all that has 
taken place. I am only repeating it to 
clear my own mind. 

It has rained steadily for two days; 
the water gathers on the upper sides of 
the oak leaves until they grow so heavy 
that they turn down quickly to pour it 
on the ground, and then they spring 
back to their places again. I was watch- 
ing them through the dining-room win- 
dow after dinner to-day, and wondering 
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if, after I had had my fill of trouble, I 
could pour it out as a sort of libation to 
cheerfulness, and spring back gayly to 
my old place in life again. You cannot 
help moralizing in Dulwich. Where in 
other places you have the next thing to 
go on to, here you stop and reflect upon 
the last thing behind. The glass in our 
dining-room windows is so old in places 
that it is irridescent ; sometimes it is the 
only cheerful thing we see for days; like 
everything else in Dulwich it also moral- 
izes: you see the Bishop striding down 
the park, and beneath its truthful effects 
he dwindles to a little man an inch in 
hight, and then, as he strides on to the 
next pane, he suddenly becomes inflated 
like some vast balloon, his head complete- 
ly out of sight in a myriad of criss-cross 
defects in the upper sash. 

It is very odd, but these panes of glass 
have no effect upon papa and the Presi- 
dent.. I know that with your practical 
mind you will pooh-pooh this, and say 
that a distorting piece of glass would dis- 
tort the Angel Gabriel; but this is not 
true, besides being irreverent. 

Well,—there is no use trying to evade 
the point; as I stood looking out upon 


the park I noted far up under the maple 
trees a man coming down whom I took 


for a stranger. Only, I asked myself, 
why should a stranger disturb me thus? 
I jumped up and ran to look out of the 
third pane on the other sash, through 
which alone one gets a just view of life; 
I held’ myself well back, my head bent 
forward; yes, it was Philander. He was 
coming down swiftly, well dressed, his 
umbrella held squarely over his head,— 
tho the rain was driving heavily from the 
south. It was an older Philander, and 
vet as I looked at him I felt that he was 
the same. I was very glad, if Philander 
had changed and grown,—well, never 
mind, he had not changed and grown, 
and I had no time to speculate. I ran up 
stairs to my room, thinking to put on an- 
other dress, and brush my hair; then I 
looked at myself in the glass and queried : 
“Why should one change one’s dress for 
a Philander who has not changed?” 
And, on viewing myself candidly, it real- 
ly seemed that I was well enough as I 
was. So I made a face at myself and 
sat down and waited. Perhaps, after all, 
he was not coming to see me,—for Ce- 
cilia lives across the street. I amashamed 
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to say that I experienced a certain 
amount of suspense as I sat there, listen- 
ing for the thin, brassy tinkle of our 
front, door bell. 

It came. He had come to me first! 

I was watching myself in the glass as 
I would another person, and I was very 
white as I rose to go down. 

Philander was standing in front of the 
fireplace, looking about him with a com- 
passionate smile. “I feel as if I were the 
boy who used to come in here, of old, 
awed at the grandeur of his surround- 
ings,” he said, coming toward me. My 
private reflections were so loud that I 
really did not hear what I said in reply. 
We sat down, I wondered why he had 
come, and knew that whatever explana- 
tion he chose to give, the real reason 
would be something else. So when, af- 
ter a few preliminaries, he opened upon 
me with: “ What will you think when I 
tell you that I am here with the thought 
of remaining permanently?” I felt 
quite sure that Cecilia had written some- 
thing to him which had brought him ona 
flying visit. 

Dulwich does not attract, permanent- 
ly, men of as large personal needs as 
Philander. 

“Have you been offered the professor- 
ship of English Literature?” I asked. 

“Not exactly offered,” he said, “I 
have been asked to consider it,—Evelyn, 
shall I come?” 

I put up my hand to my face suddenly 
with the erroneous impression that he 
had slapped me on the cheek. “ Charm- 
ing!” I cried, so soon as I had ascer- 
tained that the blow was not physical. 
“Of course you will come. Dulwich is 
the very place for you.” 

“That is not the answer I wish,” he 
said. 

“ Then do not come, I implore you,” I 
said, dramatically. 

“ Nor that.” 

I laughed a little and looked at him. 
“May I ask how it specially concerns 
me?” T inquired. 

“Tt does not concern you,” he replied, 
seeing his mistake; “it concerns me. 
You know my hopes in regard to Cecilia. 
Are you going to frustrate them?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “If 
Cecilia cares for you nothing that I could 
do would turn her against you, and, more 
than that, I cannot permit you to infer 
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that I should have the desire to injure 
you.” 

“And yet I have injured you,” said 
Philander, in deep melancholy tones. 

“On the contrary, I have every rea- 
son to be grateful to you,” I said, and I 
hope it did not sound snappy. 

There was a long silence. Philander 
sat looking into the great bed of coals 
that glowed in the fireplace, very straight 
and stiff in his severe clerical clothes and 
round white collar. I felt like a chess 
player waiting for the next move, and— 
I felt nothing more. 

“No,” said Philander, at last. “I 
have not injured you. I have made no. 
impression upon your life. You have 
drawn me inside out and cast me off like 
an old glove,’—I started and remem- 
bered your Mahatma, May-belle,—“ or a 
faded flower——” went on Philander, 
sadly. 

“T cannot say which you least resem- 
ble,” I interrupted; “ you are too robust 
for an old glove, and, as for a faded flow- 
er,—couldn’t you droop a little, Phi- 
lander,” I asked, “to carry out the 
simile? ” 

He flashed an angry glance at me. 
“You are 


unchanged, Evelyn Ed- 
munds!” he declaimed, “ unchanged in 
spirit as you are in form. You are the 


same heartless, jeering woman who 
jilted me unfeelingly ten years ago.” 

He had to stop for effect. “Go on,” I 
said, courteously, “ do go on.” 

“ Ay, I know what is in your mind, 
Evelyn Edmunds, you would wish to 
give the impression that the story was 
the other way. It was a clever tale you 
told to Cecilia, out there in the Bishop’s 
woods, sitting on a felled tree, looking 
down to where the creek wound through. 
the valley. Yes, I know where it was, I 
recognized it when she wrote to me.” 

May-belle, I will give you my word of 
honor that until that moment I had for- 
gotten that on that very spot Philander 
had vowed—well, never mind what, a 
great many things! And Philander had 
remembered, and I had forgot; most cu- 
rious dispensation of Providence! For 
he who remembered had not suffered, 
and she who forgot—we had better not 
say. 

“ Philander,” I said at last, “ what dif- 
ference does it make whether the happy 
solution of our personal equation came 
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from you or from me? Why do you 
come here in this melodramatic, disturb- 
ing fashion, to rake up old scores not 
worth the counting?” 

“T am not come,’—Philander has a 
fine biblical turn occasionally—*“ to rake 
up old scores. I am come to set myself 
straight with Cecilia.” 

“ Cecilia lives on the other side of the 
path, Philander,” I said, sweetly. 

Philander plunged again into thought. 
‘;s his time he unbent, with his chin in his 
hand and his elbow on the arm of his 
chair. 

“Have you never cared for me?” he 
asked, not turning his gaze from the fire. 

“T care for you now,” I said, politely, 
“immensely.” 

“T will not be trifled with,” said Phi- 


‘lander, fiercely. 


“ For that matter, neither will I!” 

“Evelyn Edmunds,” said Philander, 
solemnly, “you are unutterably frivo- 
lous and shallow-minded.” 

You cannot tell, May-belle, the joy that 
it gives a Dulwich girl to be called friv- 
olous and shallow-minded. My thoughts 
began to soften toward Philander, and 
at this little loosening of the tension I 
laughed feebly; it rippled out without 
my own volition. . 

“ Have you ever cared for me? An- 
swer my question,” he said, gorgeously. 

“ Have I not answered it?” 

“cc No.” 

“But I have, Philander, and I will 
give you another piece of information 
quite as valuable—that is, you have never 
cared for me!” 

Philander struck his clinched fist upon 
his forehead in a most beautiful and dra- 
matic gesture. “God help me,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ I should not have come!” 

“Oh, do not say that,” I protested, 
“you have given me a great deal of pleas- 
ure; we never go to the theater in Dul- 
wich. We only go to clubs,’ I added, 
with sudden happy inspiration, “and I 
am dreadfully sorry, but I have a meet- 
ing of one this afternoon. Still, it need 
not interfere with your visit, I could not 
nope to keep you until half-past three.” 
I stole a look at the clock, it was ten min- 
utes after then. 

Philander had not appeared to notice 
my polite intimation; he wrapped him- 
self palpably in gloomy thought. 

“T have not known my own mind,” he 








said, in a beautiful deep, inward voice, as 
if he were communing with his own soul 
in a corner of the cellar. “I have not 
dared look into it, but for years, unal- 
tered, the old boyish worship has gone on 
at the shrine of the one ideal woman I 
have known.” 

‘“ Philander,” I said, “let me beg you 
once’ for all to raise your ideal. No man 
can hope to attain anything noble or he- 
roic whose ideal is ‘ frivolous and shal- 
low-minded.’ ” 

“You have me at your mercy, as you 
always had,” he said. “ You deal with 
me as if I were a toy.” 

“ Shuttlecock?” I suggested. 

“ Ay,—a shuttlecock,” said Philander, 
mixing his metaphors as if he were in the 
pulpit, “ tossed on the breath of each in- 
constant wind; but I cannot believe that 
you mean it, Evelyn. Star of my boy- 
hood’s dream, you have not ceased to love 
me? You care for me still. Be honest, 
acknowledge it! Our whole future de- 
pends upon the truth.” 

“What nonsense,” I said, indignant- 
ly, “do not say ‘our!’ Your future and 
mine are as wide apart as the poles, and 
rest assured, Philander, even if I did love 
you, no earthly power or heavenly either, 
would induce me to marry you.” 

Philander tossed his head up suddenly 
and looked at me defiantly. “ Have I 
asked you to marry me?” he said. 

“You have not,” I answered. 

“Then why decline?” 

“Because, horribly absurd, painful 
and grotesque as it is, you are wavering 
now between me and Cecilia; and, to cut 
the situation short, I should like to elim- 
inate all possibility on my part.” 

“Evelyn Edmunds,” he said, “ you 
will live to repent this day!” 

“ Why?” I inquired, blandly. 

“T tell you, girl, there is no hight to 
which I may not climb, no position which 
I may not attain.” 

“T suppose you mean you are going to 
be a bishop, Philander?” I said, unsym- 
pathetically. 

“T shall not only be a bishop, but the 
most powerful bishop in the country.” 

‘And I might, if I chose, share all this 
glory? i 

“You might——” 


“What a ghastly fate!” I interpo- 
lated. 
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“ And then again you might not!” he 
added, quickly. 

It was all so funny, that I laughed up- 
roariously. Philander got up and began 
pacing up and down. All mamma’s gim- 
cracks on the étagére rattled and tinkled 
as his heavy tread shook the rickety old 
floor. 

“ This is too delicious,” I gasped. 

“Evelyn Edmunds,” said Philander, 
standing very tall and grand in front of 
me, “ you are unchanged. You are ut- 
terly unable to take a serious or dignified 
view of life. Here you are an old maid,” 
I am sure that he was snappy now, 
“yes, an old maid, and you laugh as if 
an offer of marriage were a daily occur- 
rence.” 

“How do you know it isn’t, Phi- 
lander?” I mildly remarked. “ And, 
moreover, you have just been trying to 
impress upon me that you have not of- 
fered to marry me.” 

TI know it, girl, and yet I love you. I 
love you, Evelyn Edmunds, but you can 
never be mine.” He almost chanted in 
the solemn stress of his feelings. 

“Oh, nonsense, Philander, you know 
perfectly well that I don’t want to be 
yours.” I was beginning to be truly 
angry. 

“T must ask you to return my letters.” 

“ What letters?” 

“T have written.” 
brief. 

“You do not mean to say that you 
think I have kept them! The only letter 
of yours I have is the last one you wrote, 
about Cecilia,—you are very welcome to 
that. I will get it now.” 

I went to my desk and found his let- 
ter; he took it and, still wrapped in 
gloom, left the house, without bidding 
me good-by. I saw him cross the street, 
and he actually had the impertinence to 
forget his umbrella! 

Quite the same, he went up on to the 
rresident’s porch and rang the bell. I 
aid not watch him out of sight, it brings 
bad luck. 


Here endeth the second lesson. 
Good-by, 
E. E. 


November 19th, 18—. 
P. S. To myself. Imagine my sur 
prise this morning on hearing from you 


He was grandly 
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aunt that you had left Yokohama, and 
were coming home! Fortunately, I put 
return directions on all my envelopes, and 
my letters will probably come back to me 
unread. What you have missed, May- 
belle, in coming home! What have I es- 
caped in that you did not come six weeks 
later! 

I woke this morning oppressed and al- 
most unhappy; an unhappiness that I 
resented as being due to my environment 
more than to myself. With other train- 
ing, with wider interests, with a better 
chance at comparison, I should not allow 
the rehearsal of a half-bred tragedian to 
wring my heart and disturb all the even 
course of my existence. 

Luckily, last night I had set down 
things almost as they were, and this 
morning I have it clear before me, be- 
yond the reach of erasing emotions; and, 
as I look it over, it seems an ill-bred lit- 
tle scene indeed, that between Philander 
and me, a scene from which neither of 
us emerges with dignity. I must walk 


far into the country, breathe the fresh 
air, go deep into the woods, in order to 
change the sordid tenor of my thoughts. 
I shall put on a new gown and make a 


complete changeof all myhabiliments; so 
we refresh ourselves when we come home 
after the squalor of a summer day’s shop- 
ping in the dust and heat of the country 
town. We know that we are weary, dis- 
satisfied; we have bought only second- 
rate materials—all due to our environ- 
ment—and so we wash and dress and try: 
to forget it. 
Later, 4 P. M. 

I went for my wai. Philander is 
blown completely from my memory. It 
is as if he had never been! , 

The wind was blowing, the leaves were 
swirling; behind the soft, half gray 
clouds were patches of the most delight- 
fully sympathetic sky. These are the 
real things of this life, the things toward 
which we should be most profoundly 
grateful, the things that make up to us 
for the evanescence of humanity ; and, as 
I came down the path, I chanted a little 
pean of praise and thanksgiving to the 
sweet strong wind, the leaves, and the 
blue, blue patches of heaven—like babies’ 
eyes ! 

At the college gate I met Cecilia. She 
was a little pale, a little worn, very dark 
round the eyes. Full of my walk I tried 
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to tell her of what I had seeii, what I had 
experienced ; but it seemed an effort for 
her to listen, and aimost a pain to reply. 

“Will you not come in?” she said, 
when we reached the gate of her house. 
“T want to tell you something.” 

We went in, I sat down, but she re- 
mained standing leaning. against a cor- 
ner of ithe piano. “ Evelyn,” she said, 
suddenly, “do you care for Philip West- 
acott?” 

* No,” I said, “I do not think I do. 
Why do you ask?” 

She looked at me a moment, and then 
gave a little hysterical laugh. “Be- 
cause ” she hesitated. “Oh, Evelyn, 
I don’t either! He came here yester- 
day,” she went on, breathlessly. “ His 
visit was unexpected, and altho he said 
that he came about the new professor- 
ship, I knew that the faculty had not been 
thinking of him in regard to it, indeed 
they had almost made up their minds to 
recommend * she stopped apparent- 
ly confused. “Oh, I never meant to say 
that,” she cried. 

“You have said nothing,” I answered, 
“ except that his visit was not expected.” 

“Tt was not only that he had the air 
of a person who wished to take one by 
surprise, who hoped to detect something 
that had been hidden. He did not seem 
the same man that I used to know in 
New York; he had thrown something 
aside, some refinement of manner, some 
restraint of bearing. He was plebeian, 
and, as he sat there, all suddenly, with- 
out excuse, I could not endure him. It 
is not as bad as it seems, because I have 
never really been engaged to him. I have 
always told him frankly that I was only 
considering; but when he explained to 
me how he was going to be a bishop, I 
felt that anything was better than living 
the kind of life he wanted to live, in the 
way he wanted to live it. And I told 
him so! I was sorry at first, and 
ashamed of my fickleness ; but with every 
word he said I grew more and more glad, 
and less and less regretful. I never real- 
ly cared for him, but, even if I had, his 
voice and manner yesterday would have 
cured me forever!” : 

I was abashed at the child’s gentle dig- 
nity. She had done almost the same 
thing I had; she had done it, first with 
sweet regret; next, with a firmness and 
self-respect that made her seem to have 












had twice the experience that my own 
years should have brought me. There 
is a certain crudeness of spirit that a 
country life seems to foster; I felt it as I 
talked with Cecilia. 

“He asked me for his letters,” she 
went on. “It was horribly mortifying. 
I had thrown all but one into the fire. 
Somehow I have never cared to read 
them over, and I had only kept this one, 
because it was about you. I think that 
something stung him in my not having 
kept his letters. I apologized to him 
as best I could, but the apology did not 
seem to make it any better. He had 
mine. I had only written him a few since 
I came here to Dulwich, and I am rather 
glad to have them. I have put them with 
his, and if you do not think it too much 
trouble would you read them some time? 
It would ease my mind of a feeling of 
treachery that I have had in regard to 
what I have written of you.” 

So, the story of Philip is ended for 
both of us. I feel a little dreary, and’ yet 
relieved. I think that my love for him 
was dead long ago,—he has only borne 
away the body. 

* * * * * 

I have thought and watched far into 
the night! How glibly I wrote those 
last lines! 

Can one ever say that love dies? 

I keep vigil for the dead Philip! 

The wind goes soughing among the 
trees of the park; and I hear the dry 
leaves rushing down the path with a sort 
of majestic sweeping sorrow,—and love, 
and joy, and grief are immortal ! 


Letter from the President of Dulwich 

College to Mrs. Henry Perkins, Sr. 

Dutwicu, December Ist, 18—. 

My pear Mrs. PERKINS: 

Since my coming here I have been so 
occupied that until lately I have not no- 
ticed that the change of scene is not 
agreeing with Cecilia. Dulwich, at the 
best, is a very quiet little place, and Ce- 
cilia has been accustomed to the move- 
ment and interest of a city. The child is 
not ill, and yet she seems far from well, 
listless, inactive, and, sometimes I fancy, 
thin and pale. May I now take advan- 
tage of the invitation which you gave me 
long ago, to send her to you when I felt 
that the sudden change was not proving 
beneficial? I think in your letter to me 
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you mentioned Christmas, and so, if it 
meets your convenience for her to spend 
the vacation with you, I should be most 
profoundly grateful. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun REyNOLDs. 


From Evelyn to Cecilia. 
Dutwicu, December 24th, 18—. 

My DEAR CECILIA: 

We have missed you all day long, and, 
in fact, we have missed you for a week. 
The town is deserted, at least deserted of 
man, the park is tenantless, even the sky 
seems a little wider, now that the stu- 
dents are not here to fill it with nightly 
howls and daily shouts. 

It is veritable Christmas weather. 
Night before last we had a heavy fall of 
rain that froze on the branches of the 
trees. Yesterday it snowed again, and 
to-day we live in a world of crystal, even 
the chains between the stone posts of the 
park fence are hung with pendants like 
gigantic diamond necklaces; the sky is 
so blue that we feel, at times, as if we 
might fall into it, the hard-trodden snow 
screams under our footsteps, and on the 
middle path our shadows run before us, 
colored like indigo. 

We have been trimming the chapel; 
the old bare walls are all garlanded with 
thick wreaths of fir, and I have wound 
and wound until my fingers are blistered 
and my wrists ache. It was picturesque 
in there, with the girls standing about 
the chancel, the smell of balsam and fir, 
the fire crackling in the tiny stoves in 
the four corners, and the theological stu- 
dents patiently cutting twigs while we 
bound them on the stout twine ropes. 
Mr. Westacott, who has been staying 
down at your house for the last few 
days, was everywhere. He designed the 
decorations, he cut out the letters of the 
texts, he scolded us when we sat on the 
chancel rail, and he bowed deferentially 
every time he passed in front of the old- 
fashioned communion table, whose four 
legs, always in sight, stand out far from 
the wall in ecclesiastical defiance. 

And now, who do you think is here? 
No one more or less than she who was 
once Mabel Brown, and has progressed 
through May-belle to become the per- 
fect, the immaculate, the altogether in- 
fallible Sister Amabel Browne! 

She came here the night of the freez- 
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ing rain,—it is impressed upon my mind, 
for I went up to her aunt’s to meet her. 
She had arrived at Littleton from the 
West, and then had driven five miles in 
the wet and cold, but she stepped out 
from the rickety village coach, every 
hair in its place, her collar spotless, her 
long white cutts turned back over her 
dark blue sleeves, in all the bravery and 
impressiveness of her diaconal toggery. 
I confess I was not prepared for Mabel 
as a deaconess, and before I thought I 
made a little genuflection, and asked for 
her blessing; it was an inauspicious be- 
ginning ; she wanted me to call her “ Sis- 
ter Amabel,” and take her seriously— 
the way Mr. Westacott does; they are 
having a really soulful time. 

What a relief it would be to both of us 
if Good-by, Cecilia. 

Your affectionate, 
EVELYN. 


From Evelyn to Cecilia. 
DutwicH, January Ist, 18—. 
My bear CECILIA: 
Come back immediately, my dear, be- 
fore we are all changed beyond recogni- 
tion! Sister Amabel has taken us in 


hand. We are being improved, elevated, 


ennobled, to such a degree that unless 
you return within a week you will never 
be able to catch up with us. 

First she attacked our intellectual life: 
we are stagnating, she said. I granted 
this, only added that we enjoyed it, and 
that stagnation was our chief charm. 

But Sister Amabel shook her smooth, 
charming head, and looked at me coldly, 
out of her prominent blue eyes. “ Have 
you no desire to live a higher life, Ev- 
elyn?” she said, sadly. 

“No, Sister Amabel, I find it already 
too troublesome to live the lower one.” 

She thought a few moments, and then 
said, a little snappishly: “ Well, at any 
rate, you are not going to refuse to join 
our Literary Society?” 

“T wouldn’t miss it for worlds, Sister 
Amabel,” I returned. 

“The same old ironical, bitter Ev- 
elyn!” she cried. “Ah, if you could 
only learn the peace of a grander, calm- 
er outlook on life!” and I knew, of 
course, that Philip Westacott was hover- 
ing somewhere within hearing. 

The first meeting of the Literary So- 
ciety took place down at her aunt’s; Sis- 
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ter Amabel said she preferred this, as she 
wished from the very beginning to set a 
certain stamp of simplicity and high 
thought upon the thing, which she feared 
might be lacking if we had it first at our 
house. And, to do her justice, she set 
the stamp most indelibly. It was very 
simple, indeed, and the high thought was 
supplied from Sister Amabel’s own mint. 
She hates me to call her Sister Amabel ; 
but I notice that she fairly revels in hav- 
ing the others do it. 

She read an essay on Buddhism,—S. 
A. is in the fashion, you see, dear,—to 
the Rev. Philip Westacott. It was a 
beautiful essay,—nobody understood it 
but the person addressed. And he and 
she discussed it afterward for the benefit 
of outsiders, in terms of the deepest sig- 
nificance and incomprehensibility. Then 
we had refreshments, at least they were 
called refreshments, but the younger 
part of our society refused to be re- 
freshed and, grumbling audibly, con- 
veyed to me the information that they 
were hungry. 

I am going to have the next Literary 
Society myself, and I shall try to do 
something toward restoring the balance 
of power. 

Good-by, my dear. 
EVELYN. 


Sister Amabel to the Rev. Philip West- 
acott. 
Dutwicu, June 28th, 18—. 

My DEAR PHILIP: 

‘ I have been staying with Evelyn Ed- 
munds ever since my aunt and dear 
grandmamma went to the seashore; it 
has been a sad, almost a disappointing 
visit. In all our aims, in all our aspira- 
tions, Evelyn and I have grown apart. I 
cannot but say that when we were young 
together I often felt this difference, but 
never to the degree of complete separa- 
tion that I feel now. 

Nothing is sacred to Evelyn Ed- 
munds, not even the deepest emotions of 
the human heart. Little Cecilia Rey- 
nolds is here very often, and I must say 
that Evelyn’s influence upon the child is 
deplorable! In my small way, Philip, I 
have always been an acute observer of 
humanity, and in Cecilia I see a soul 
more in sympathy with my own, and, 
dear one, with yours! She shows your 
influence,—infrequently, alas!—but still 
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she shows it, and whatever aspirations 
she has toward the higher life are due to 
you and you alone. Not that she ever 
mentioris you, but there is a sweet dig- 
nity, a look of gravity, almost of regret 
which I see on her face at the sound of 
your name, that I can only attribute to a 
recollection on her part of nobler and 
higher things. I put them in the com- 
parative, Philip, for, alas, this sweet 
creature daily falls more and more under 
the hardening, critical and skeptical in- 
fluence of her who was once my dearest 
friend. 

I leave, you know, to-morrow. The 
commencement exercises are all over, 
and I am glad to flee away from the 
gayety and dissipation to the quiet re- 
treat of the little farm house where dear 
grandmamma and Aunt Mary are now 
sojourning. I hope that by the time I 
reach them the slight hardness which I 
noted—without any feeling of anger, dear 
—in Aunt Mary’s conduct toward me 
since I have come home will have entire- 
ly passed away, and that she may have 
had grace to overcome her jealousy of 
the evident preference dear grand- 
mamma shows for me. It is but natural 


that I, being young (and, may I say it to 
you, Philip), more attractive than Aunt 
Mary, dear grandmamma should prefer 


to have me with her. Why should I be 
thus followed through life by the de- 
traction and dislike brought upon me by 
those gifts of Providence for which I am 
wholly irresponsible? But this is repin- 
ing, and when I write to my Philip I try 
to be ever cheerful, ever serene! 

I have penned these lines to you in or- 
der to put my mind into a proper state in 
which to make the announcement of our 
happiness to Evelyn and Cecilia. You 
know I told you I intended to do it be- 
fore I left, and this afternoon seems to 
me the most auspicious moment. I shall 
write to you again this evening, and tell 
you how they have received it. 

I mean to be merciful, Philip, for I 
feel that to both of them this may be a 
bitter blow,—in spite of your repeated 
assurances to the contrary. For why 
should you have assured me, Dear One, 
if it were not that unconsciously you are 
aware that Evelyn’s interest in you has 
always been more than that of a Sister, 
and also that you knew that Cecilia’s 
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young heart needed but a word to turn 
to you as the one bright star of her ex- 
istence ? 

Later. 


I went down stairs, Philip, to where 
Evelyn and Cecilia were sitting under 
the shadow of the large white pine tree. 
Evelyn was lying in the hammock, push- 
ing herself lazily with one foot. She 
looked very worldly; there is something 
dissipated in the heels of Evelyn’s shoes ; 
and Cecilia was lying back in a large 
wicker chair, reading a French novel,—I 
constantly see little indications of friv- 
olity in Cecilia; it grieves me. 

I sat down on the garden bench and 
surveyed them both ; Evelyn drew herself 
up in the hammock and put both her feet 
on the ground. “It has come at last!” 
she said, with that dramatic exaggera- 
tion of hers which at times really grows 
wearisome; yes, wearisome! 

Cecilia looked at Evelyn, distressfully. 

“What has come?” I asked, with dig- 
nity. 

“You have our most heartfelt con- 
gratulations and good wishes,” said Ev- 
elyn. “ Nothing could be more appro- 
priate ; you were born for the episcopate.” 

“ Evelyn, how can you?” said Cecilia. 

I tried to keep the color from mount- 
ing to my face. Alas, these fair delicate 
skins, like mine, always betray the inner 
emotions! “I do not know what you 
mean, Evelyn,” I said. “ The dear Bish- 
op is happily married to dear Mrs. Bab- 
bitt, as we all know.” 

“Yes,” said Evelyn, “ but this is a fu- 
ture dear bishop.” 

I confess, Philip, to a feeling of irri- 
tation at having my news forestalled in 
this way, and before I had thought I an- 
swered rashly, “ Well, if anybody de- 
serves to be a bishop he does.” 

“ He is sure to be a bishop,” said Ev- 
elyn. 

“‘ Sister Amabel,” said Cecilia, “ tell us 
your news. Evelyn is spoiling every- 
thing. What was it?” 

I hung my head, overcome by sweet 
embarrassment. 

“Do not try to blush, Sister Amabel,” 
said Evelyn, “ you never do except when 
you are in a rage.” 

Quietly ignoring ner rudeness, of 
which I too well knew the cause, I 
turned to Cecilia. “ My dear, you at 
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least will understand,” I said, “the joy I 
feel in announcing my engagement to 
the Rev. Philip Westacott.” 

Cecilia rose, and, coming toward me, 
took my hand. “I wish you every 
happiness,” she said, “ and hope that the 
life to which you look forward may 
bring you all that you expect and long 
for, without disappointment or disillu- 
sion.” _ 

Evelyn jumped to her feet and fol- 
lowed Cecilia. “I know you will never 
be disappointed,” she said, with the ut- 
most heartiness, “for Philip is really all 
that you ever could wish for ;—if he had 
been made to order he could not be more 
suitable!” and then she sat down beside 
me and began to laugh. 

“Go and get a glass of water,” I said 
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to Cecilia, “I fear that the shock of my 


news has made her hysterical.” 

She did not seem to like this, Philip, 
for she stopped laughing suddenly and 
grew very white. I am sorry to say 
that Evelyn never grows white except 
when she is in a rage. But she did not 
have hysterics, it is only justice to say so; 
but I fear that the announcement has 
permanently unhinged her mind, for I 
catch her laughing in odd corners when 
she thinks I am not looking at her, as if 
she had found something exquisitely 
amusing. 

I must say good-by now, it is late at 
night; can it be, my Loved One, that I 
shall see you soon? Until that blessed 
moment, adieu! 


Devotedly, AMABEL. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


September Tramping-Song 


By Curtis Hidden Page 


ARCHING through the woods-road, 
Merry is the heart, O! 
Dwellers by the woods-road, 
Teach me all your art! 


Early touch of crimson, 
You are like her cheeks; 

You shall touch my lips, too, 
And teach how true love speaks. 


Graceful, tender birches 
Bending in the sun, 

You shall teach me wooing 
Till her heart be won. 


Rushing brook below me, 
Leap and laugh and shine! 

You shall lead me onward 
Till I make her mine. 


Black-and-yellow warblers, 
Bold harlequins of song, 
Tell me all your knowledge; 

Must I woo her long? 


Veeries in the beech-trees, 
Calling to your mates, 

Know you the bunch of poplars 
Where my lassie waits? 


Oh for the bunch of poplars 
Silver in the wind, O! 
Lassie at the road’s end 
Let your heart be kind, O! 


Co_umBiA University, New York City. 
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Tus story of love and war on the 
Northern frontier, beginning during the 
year 1812, is told in a style which sug- 
gests the bloodthirsty simplicity of a 
seventeenth century romance. And, in 
fact, there was much in the situation to 
recall an older civilization. For in those 
days French grandees lived in_ their 
chateaux along the St. Lawrence River, 
and an envious British nobility scowled 
across the Canadian borders at the fierce 
Yankee soldiers, whose energy and cour- 
age never flagged whether they strove 
with the savage forests of the New 
World or fought against the powers and 
principalities of the old one. 

In the development of the two princi- 
ple characters in this story the author 
shows a fine appreciation of that cam- 
araderie which is the charming feature 
in so many of Dumas’s novels. “ D’ri,” 
the Yankee patriot, is autocthonous, a 
wilderness type, shrewd, Herculean, 
modestly brave, with a sort of frugal wit 
expressed in grinning idioms,—a peace- 
ful man who fights when he must fight 
for liberty rather than for glory, and one 
who makes an excellent foil for that 
young American cavalier, Ramon Bell, 
who carries his life in his hands with 
the reckless manner and bravado peculiar 
to warrior heroes of an earlier day. He 
makes a long journey on a saddle wet 
with his own blood, fights when his boots 
slop over with blood, stains the waves of 
the harbor with blood, and still keeps 
enough in his ve‘1s to show a veritable 
hawk’s spirit toward his enemies and a 
lover’s warm eyes for women. Indeed, 
if Miss Runkle is to be criticised for the 
slight abrasions upon the little French 
rooster men in her recent novel, “ The 
Helmet of Navarre,” Mr. Bacheller is 
equally culpable for his gross display of 
gaping wounds. Were such blood-let- 
ting possible, it would make nuns of his 
heroes rather than the dare devils that 
they show themselves to be. 

Apparently all our historical novels 
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show the same pioneer background of 
hostile forest lines, the same desperate 
diligence of invading frontiersmen. 
And the author invariably deifies mili- 
tary courage in men and the flesh-and- 
blood beauty of women. Such litera- 
ture is neither moral nor immoral; it 
simply ignores the moral world. Prayers 
are mere figures of speech, and every- 
body shows such capacity for escaping 
death and disaster that there is small 
margin for an intervening Providence. 
But every writer of quality surpasses 
his fellows in some matter of detail, if 
not in the whole scheme of his work. 
These are the little cupolas of genius, 
decorations of the man’s own individual- 
ity. One will devote himself to a sky 
line that glows like an aurora borealis 
above the dark shadows of a common- 
place tale; another will exhaust his tal- 
ent in the reproduction of architectural 
effects or inthe descriptions of jewels; 
and of George Meridith it is said that he 
is a master hand at interpreting the del- 
icate and fleeting expressions of emotion 
upon the fluttering eyelids of the women 
in his novels. But Mr. Bacheller is at 
his best when he records the sounds and 
varying moods of water surfaces. From 
the falling of the “fairy bullets” in a 
summer rain that crowd the smooth 
waves of the lake with rings and jubilant 
pebbles of water, to the thundering war- 
drums of a storm cloud tearing down a 
river bed, his inspiration never fails him. 
It is the presence of that mobile water 
surface and the passionate noise of en- 
thusiasm which makes his description of 
Perry’s battle on the lake one of the fin- 
est ever written. 

But it is only in the fashion of this lit- 
tle cupola that Mr. Bacheller’s story dif- 
fers from the average historical novel. 
In the beginning too much is introduced 
to prove the frosty quality of the primi- 
tive atmosphere. The hearts of his peo- 
ple are rudely exposed, their motives 
made amusingly evident, and with all his 
ingenuity for digging dungeons and 
hauling his prisoners this way and that 
with bandages over their eyes, too much 
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is revealed, too little suggested. Only 
once in a long while does he lend the 
swift wings of his fancy to the reader, 
and the power to do this after all is the 
supreme test of genius. 


a 
Disjecta Membra * 


It is too bad that no one should have 
been willing to assume responsibility for 
the English of this book, for the author 
has quite enough to answer for, without 
having the language of the translator 
laid to her charge. In justice to her, 
then, let it be said here, by way of sup- 
plement to the title page, that Matilde 
Serao is an Italian novelist, rated by 
many as the equal of d’Annunzio, and 
that in her own language she is reputed 
to have some kind of a style—a fact 
which would never be suspected for a 
moment from the infelicities of this ver- 
sion. 

In any style or language, however, the 
book would still be exasperating. And 
we must confess that it would have hard- 
ly seemed worth our while to rake out 
the rubbish of this refuse naturalism, if 
it were not for its belated influence on 
English letters. But with books like 
“The Octopus” coming into existence, 
all splashed and blotched with its dregs, 
we believe that the tendency of such 
work cannot be too nakedly exposed or 
too vigorously denounced. 

One of the surest symptoms of liter- 
ary degeneration is the confusion in one 
piece of writing of several distinct types 
or forms. Lines of demarcation become 
obscured or obliterated; and the novel, 
confounded and crossed with history, 
journalism, statistics, and what not, is- 
sues in some dubious hybrid like The 
Land of Cockayne. The title page to 
the contrary notwithstanding, it is not a 
novel—in fact, it is not properly litera- 
ture at all; it displays neither selection, 
contrast, relief, nor any other device of 
art, except a disorderly huddling climax. 
It is, to be sure, semi-unified by a psy- 
chological motive, elucubrated in the air- 
less crannies of the author’s brain and 
imposed upon the action till it has be- 
come an obsession. It is just possible 
that the book might be hazily classified 
as fiction, tho we shrewdly suspect from 


* THe Lanp or Cockayne. By Matilde Serao. 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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the documentary madness it evinces that 
the incidents and characters are real in 
part; and certainly the bulk of it is 
nothing more than a dilation of common 
Italian scenes—raportage, in short. 

As nearly then as we can describe what 
is essentially formless, it is a report on 
the effects of lottery-gambling upon the 
inhabitants of Naples, supported by a set 
of typical instances, fictitious or other- 
wise, the whole thrown together with- 
out much concern for composition. To 
this end a slice has been cut out of the 
Neapolitan population of all such as are 
addicted to the vice, in order to show its 
action on successive social layers; and 
the moral, which is of the negative de- 
moralizing sort dear to the naturalist, 
has been reinforced by an episode which 
serves loosely as a rallying point for the 
examples. This expedient distorts the 
perspective from the very start in ad- 
mitting no saving or redeeming element. 
In a word, the book is an “ experi- 
mental” study of the kind reducible to 
Zola, with little or no personal interest, 
in which a decadent individual has been 
replaced as protagonist by a decadent 
people. 

Naturally the atmosphere is fetid with 
the effluvia of the wretches pullulating 
in it, all alike mean, sordid, squalid, ani- 
mated by a single motive, the _basest 
known—the greed of gain. What little 
story there is, after hovering for a long 
time like a buzzard over its victim, 


‘pounces at last upon the heroine, a 


creature too fair and delicate for her 
fate, who in the universal infection is 
represented with some mysterious taint 
of blood. Even here there is no rise to 
the grandeur of tragedy—nothing but a 
dull, pitiable collapse. A single breath 
of passion from the breast of the lover 
alone stirs this stagnant misery, but too 
feebly to vitalize the air for a moment. 
And the most exasperating thing about 
the book withal is its wanton perversity. 
About naturalism in the hands of its 
originators there is a sort of crude ele- 
mental dignity, the dignity of brute force, 
but still tremendous and impressive. 
Even Zola himself is, in a measure, én- 
durable because of the genius which 
makes itself heard at intervals in some 
convulsive, half-stifled cry. But what 
possible indulgence can be felt for those 
who set themselves to ape the vices of 
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strength in the hope of concealing their 
own debility and adding a cubit to their 
stature? And of such is the modern 
Italian novel—a mere pastiche of that 
last belated issue of naturalism, which, 
substituting a diseased mind for an un- 
clean body, has got itself, as tho in some 
broad Rabelaisian jest, the name of 
“idealism.” So d’Annunzio is igno- 
miniously included in the ranks of this 
school, as if he were by reason of his 
vices a native Frenchman. And here, 
too, belongs The Land of Cockayne, 
with its kind, among the survivals of a 
bankrupt naturalism. 


2 
A Half Century of European 
Literature * 


THE value of this translation is se- 
riously impaired by several defects, one 
or two of which are, indeed, inherent in 
the original. 

In the first place the series of which it 
isa member belongs already to the past, 
a fact of which the translation allows no 
hint. In consequence of this misleading 
omission many of its critics have jumped 
to the conclusion that the book is brand 
new, and that its sequel exists as yet only 
in the state of projection ; whereas in Eu- 
rope, as a matter of fact, the work is al- 
ready—we will not say antiquated, that 
is hardly true, but aging. So rapid is the 
movement of thought nowadays that in 
criticism especially an idea or even an en- 
tire method is likely to drop out of date 
in the brief space of a score years—or 
less. English publishers might have 
taken a lesson in timeliness from Strodt- 
mann’s German version, and English 
translators one in explicitness from its in- 
troduction. 

The second drawback is one for which 
no blame can possibly attach to publish- 
er or translator. Not only is the trans- 
lation born belated, the original itself 
was never exactly in the forefront of 
progress. The lectures of which it is 
composed were delivered to the most 
backward, the most intellectually coward- 
ly people in Europe, regard had for their 
advantages and opportunities, who could 
scarcely have borne the full revelation of 
the truth. Indeed, it is almost impossi- 
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ble for a public so naturally liberal as 
ours to imagine the indignation aroused 
in Denmark by these lectures, softened as 
they are, which, after all, do hardly more 
than epitomize ideas generally current in 
intellectual Europe years before and long 
since reckoned with in European criti- 
cism. 

And this, consideration leads to our 
third exception—namely, that the work 
is mainly derivative and secondary. Of 
course, when one remembers the immense 
extent of ground to be covered, it is seen 
as well nigh impossible that so young a 
man should have hoed it all over anew. 
But at the same time the fact remains 
that the author has contributed very lit- 
tle to his subject, that his work is rather 
intended to force upon his own country 
the recognition of ideas with which the 
rest of the educated world was already 
pretty well familiarized—a purpose for 
which he deserves credit certainly, but 
one which gives him a value less absolute 
than relative. 

It may well be that Dr. Brandes has 
shown himself later, in his Shakespeare, 
in another light; here, at all events, he 
has proved himself a scholar rather than 
a critic. The essential difference be- 
tween the two is this. The aim of the 
former is to constater, to determine and 
exhibit the past, its habit, language, mode 
of thought, and what not; while the lat- 
ter feels bound to carry over and apply 
that life to present needs, bringing out its 
meaning and significance for his contem- 
poraries. In short, the scholar restores, 
the critic interprets. As yet, at the time 
of the series of which we are speaking, 
Dr. Brandes would seem content with 
merely recording phenomena, uncon- 
cerned with methods or vehicles of trans- 
lation. 

By this we do not intend that he has no 
personality or that he has banished his 
personality from his work. On the con- 
trary, one may fancy that it was his per- 
sonality more than his book that alarmed 
the conservative in his own country. In 
the Main Currents he is, to use his own 
words, “ an essentially modern spirit ; his 
philosophy is the scientific philosophy of 
the nineteenth century; he is a warm, 
convinced humanitarian, and has as lit- 
tle belief in a happier existence after 
death as in a personal God.” It hardly 
need be added that this is the modernism 
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of a couple of decades ago, not that of to- 
day. Positive, then, materialistic, and 
pugnaciously liberal, hostile to religion 
and authority, and unsympathetic toward 
romanticism and every form of mystical 
ecstasy, he has allowed his preferences to 
become apparent without having as yet 
any really fixed critical criteria. 

And yet in spite both of its limits and 
limitations the series has its interest and 
value, as what of Dr. Brandes’s has not? 
Particularly interesting to us is this ini- 
tial volume for a sort of analogy, half- 
fanciful, half-real, we have permitted 
ourselves to draw between the disposition 
of spirit at the period with which it deals 
and that at the present. That period may 
be described as “the passage of the 
eighteenth into the nineteenth century,” 
and that disposition as fin de siécle, tho 
the barbarism is happily passing out of 
print. It was characterized by a total 
failure of authority, due to the disintegra- 
tion of society and the dissolution of. re- 
ligion, which left art for the moment al- 
most without a subject and entirely with- 
out a generally recognized ideal; by a 
universal discontent and nostalgia, the 
result of an undisciplined life and aim- 
less activities, and by a sense of isolation 
and individuality, and, it may be added, 
of despised genius. These symptoms 
Dr. Brandes diagnoses as effects of two 
great events, “the emancipation of the 
individual and the emancipation of 
thought.” Of course, there may be and 


very likely are differences in the causes: 


of the conditions then and now, which 
will issue in very different resultant solu- 
tions; but at the same time there is suf- 
ficient similarity to make consideration 
of the earlier situation and its outcome 
personally interesting to-day. 

We have purposely omitted any discus- 
sion of the ideas of the series, since they 
are avowedly not the writer’s own. But 
for its bold design, for the conception 
and presentation of the intellectual life 
of half a century as a consistent whole, 
“ partaking of the form and character of 
a drama ” in “ six acts,” to each of which 
a book is devoted, he is alone responsible. 
It would require too great a space to dis- 
cuss the fundamental principles by which 
such a conception must stand or fall ; but 
this much may be suggested, without 
derogating from the breadth and exhil- 
aration of such a survey. Ever since the 
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reign of anything like systematized 
thought it has been a constant puzzle to 
know what to do with “the unclassified 
residuum ”—that which is left over after 
science has appropriated its part—amid 
which literature has always been the 
hardest to deal with. At the date these 
lectures were written it was the fashion 
to psychologize all such stuff. That is to 
say, any province of human observation 
that has not yet worked out a method of 
its own is straightway brought under 
the dominant method of the day, which 
in this case happened to be psychology. 
As a result of this inclination it was the 
tendency fifteen years ago or so to re- 
gard literature as a huge psychological 
complex, an hypothesis which, in spite of 
the brilliant side-light it occasionally 
threw upon the phenomena, did too often 
disturb and even distort their actual re- 
lationship. 
& 


A Jewish Encyclopedia * 


THE first volume now appears of this 
long projected and promised work. It 
was projected by Dr. Singer, but it was 
not until Funk & Wagnalls, with their 
experience in dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias and subscription books, accepted 
the financial burden, that it could be ac- 
tualized. Such a Jewish encyclopedia 
is really needed, and it might well claim a 
large market among both Jews and Chris- 
tians. We confess that we are a little 
startled to see that the first thick volume, 
bulkier than those of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, altho not containing as many 
pages, only extends through “ Apocalyp- 
tic Literature,” which would seem to 
promise twenty volumes. But the paper 
is very thick, altho the type is not too 
large. 

The editing is well done. Competent 
Jewish, and several Christian, schol- 
ars have been enlisted. As an example 
of good work one may mention the article 
‘* Apocalypse,” by Prof. C. C. Torrey, of 
Yale University, and that on “ Apocalyp- 
tic Literature,” by Prof. Moses Butten- 
wieser, of the Cincinnati Hebrew Union 
College. Of course there is inequality 





* Fur JewisH Encyctopepia A descriptive record of 
the history, religion, literature and customs of the Jewish 
“ome from the earliest times to the present day, prepared 

y more than four hundred scholars and specialists. /sidor 
Singer, Ph.D., Projector and Managing Editor. Vol. % 
Aach. -Apocalyptic Literature, large 8vo, pp. xxxviil, 635; 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, $7,00., 














in the work, and a rabbinic specialist need 
not be expected always to be expert in all 
modern Oriental knowledge ; but the gen- 
eral level of the work is high and scholar- 
ly, and reflects honor on the board of 
editors, among whom we may mention 
Dr. Funk, chairman of the board, Pro- 
fessors Gottheil, Jastrow and Toy, and 
Drs. Deutsch, Ginzberg, Jacobs, Kohl- 
er and De Sola Mendes. Dr. Ginz- 
berg, who has charge of Rabbinic Lit- 
erature, and was brought here from Eu- 
rope especially to aid in editing the work, 
is a superior Arabic and rabbinic scholar. 

The flaws one notices are few. It isa 
curious freak of proof-reading that the 
first line of the Moabite Stone, quoted 
under “ Alphabet,” should contain two 
gross errors in the Hebrew text. This 
article is by a scholar of the first rank in 
epigraphy, Herr Lidsbarsky, and yet in 
the front of the fine very full plates giv- 
ing the history of the Semitic Alphabet 
this Moabite Stone again fares badly, as 
both its kaph and its goph are misdrawn. 
Under “ Adoration,” a Babylonian de- 
sign showing a goddess presenting a wor- 
shiper to a seated deity who may be the 
Moon-god, Sin (after whom Mount 
Sinai was named), is without evidence 
entitled “ Worshipers of the Stars; ” and 
under “ Abyss,” it was rash to follow 
Ball in calling a crowded mass of fight- 
ing animals on an old bowl “ Tiamat, 
the Assyrian Abyss.” 

We are pleased with the number of the 
illustrations, which are generally well 
chosen. Some of the engravings might 
be better, and the colored plate giving 
the animals of Palestine is not a thing of 
beauty. We are inclined seriously to 
question the wisdom of including in the 
biographical sketches the names of living 
men. We observe that of the twenty-one 
“ Adlers ” included, nearly half are still 
surviving, and among them are lawyers 
and doctors forty years old, or less. One 
cannot help suspecting that they have 
been “ patrons” of the work. The usual 
rule to exclude all living persons should 
have been observed. 

Jews have received full toleration in 
this country, with a few early cases of 
discrimination against them, especially in 
New York under the Dutch. The result 
is that there are more Jews in the United 
States than in any other country except 
Russia. The persecution in Rumania 
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explains the fact that over fifty thousand 
Jewish immigrants reached here in six 
months of last year. There are now over 
a million Jews in this country, of whom 
four hundred thousand are in New York, 
about a hundred thousand in each of the 
States of Pennsylvania and Illinois, and 
sixty thousand in Massachusetts. They 
are ambitious, scholarly, both practical 
and idealistic, communal and_philan- 
thropic. This country is likely, before 
long, to be the chief center of Hebrew 
learning and enterprise. It is appro- 
priate that this great Jewish encyclo- 
pedia should appear in this country—it 
could hardly find support in any other— 
and it becomes our abounding mutual re- 
ligious charity that it is Christian enter- 
prise that supplies the publisher. 

In this connection we may mention 
that Dr. N. Jastrow’s great Dictionary 
of the Targumin, the Talmud Babli and 
Yerushalint and the Midrashic Litera- 
ture has safely reached its thirteenth 
part and its 1292d page, and we judge 
that four parts more will finish the work. 
It is a credit to American Jewish schol- 
arship that such a dictionary of rabbinic 
literature is given us in English instead 
of compelling us to depend upon Bux- 
torf or Levy. 

ed 

A Sovprer or Vircinta. A Tale of 
Colonel Washington and Braddock’s De- 
feat. By Burton Egbert Stevenson. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) Again the Virginia cavalier 
and that composite of sweetness and 
light, the Virginia girl of romantic fic- 
tion. There is plenty of adventure in the 
tale; fighting with French and Indians, 
hairbreadth escapes and the like. The 
obstructive mother of the heroine is 
more than usually resourceful and stub- 
born, and it is a hard struggle that the 
hero wages for his bride. He is suc- 
cessful, of course; that ending seemed 
assured, for he had the good fortune to 
have the heroine on his side from the be- 
ginning. The hero is quite up to the 
level of his class—an unsullied gentle- 
man of honor. Once, indeed, he came 
near telling a lie; but as he was a very 
young boy at the time, the momentary 
weakness is not held against him. The 
author is at his best in the emotional pas- 
sages ; the sweetness and pathos of some 
of the incidents suffuse the story with a 
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charm which persists in spite of very se- 
rious faults. The diction, an atttempt at 
that of the eighteenth century, does not 
appeal to us as a success; we do not be- 
lieve that the Virginia folk of the year 
1754 talked as these characters talk. The 
plot of the story has also its weakness ; 
to begin a narrative with an exciting 
episode, which requires a digression of 
132 pages in order to connect it with the 
remainder, is a rather futile striving af- 
ter effect. Among minor faults there are 
several delightful anachronisms, the 
most amusing of which is the hero’s 
quoting of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Vil- 
lage” 16 years before that poem was 
printed. What is meant by referring to 
Charles I as “ the Pretender “ we cannot 


guess. 
Sd 


Byways oF War. The Story of the 
Filibusters. By James Jeffrey Roche. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.) 
A narrative of the filibustering expedi- 
tions against Central and South America 
and Cuba. The story begins with Mi- 
randa’s ill-fated descent upon Venezuela 
in 1805, and ends with the “ Virginius ” 
affair of 1873. By far the greater part 


of the book is given up to the exploits of 
William Walker, sometime President of 
Nicaragua, for whom the author displays 
an admiration but thinly disguised. He 
does not, however, slur over Walker’s 
vicious qualities ; indeed, he relates them 


in detail. Nevertheless, the adventurer’s 


bravery, persistence and executive ability . 


appeal to him as admirable, even tho ex- 
ercised in so wretched a cause. He cen- 
sures in strong terms the action of Cap- 
tain Davis, of U. S. S. “ St. Mary’s,” in 
forcing Walker’s surrender at Rivas in 
May, 1857; a like action by Commodore 
Paulding, of the “ Wabash,” in forcing 
the second surrender, at San Juan del 
Norte, in December of the same year; 
and finally the conduct of the British 
commander, Captain Salmon, in causing 
the third surrender, at Lemas, Honduras, 
in September, 1860. Walker was prac- 
tically an agent of the slave-holding pow- 
ers of the South. He boldly advocated 
slavery, and reinstituted it in Nicaragua 
on being elected to the Presidency. His 
death, by the fusillade, September 12th, 
1860, marks the end of filibustering, in 
its larger aspects, on this continent. The 
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various Cuban expeditions since then 
have been but petty affairs compared 
with the undertakings which preceded 


them. 
& 


CONTENT IN A GARDEN. By Candace 
Wheeler. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) This is a book written for 
the elect,—those who not only accept the 
favors that flowers confer by their pres- 
ence in this world, but who return an in- 
telligent sympathy and affection. It con- 
tains not merely the science and philos- 
ophy, but the poetry of a mountain side 
garden, drifting in gorgeous waves of 
bloom against a stone wall. There is the 
fragrance of balsam firs in the pages ; and 
the author’s sentences cling to her trees 
like pretty vines. By a curious jugglery 
of words she brings into sight a thou- 
sand vivid flower-hearts at once, tosses 
purple dust clouds of perfume into the 
air, charms poppies over the rock wall so 
that they appear to tremble along the 
teage like fine ladies in scarlet silks; and 
to the very ground she gives a sweet sig- 
nificance of softness and fertility, as if it 
yearned for blossom seeds. And all the 
while she is teaching the science and do- 
mestic economy of flowers, giving to the 
practical gardener valuable hints as to the 
arrangement of shrubs and annuals, the 


_ artistic effects to be secured in colors, and 


innumerable suggestions concerning sea- 
sons and seeds. We commend the vol- 
ume to all who have “ gardens,” or love 
them. 

es 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. By Mary 
Harriot Norris. (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50.) The characters in 
this story are kinsmen, serving in the 
Northern and Southern armies during 
the last year of the war between the 
States, including the women of their re- 
spective families; and the title is sug- 
gested by the holocaust in Richmond af- 
ter the withdrawal of Lee’s army. The 
author shows capacity and insight, and 
occasionally the courage of inspiration 
in a sentence that flashes across the page 
like a bolt of red light, put which leaves 
behind the heavy atmosphere of a com- 
monplace historical novel. There are 
too many wagon roads, and she is’ ex- 
cessively conscientious about commissary 
details, which are more essential for the 
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provisioning of an army than for the 
progress of a story. And, on the whole, 


‘she is unfortunate in her subject. A war 


story reaching from a New Jersey village 
to Lee’s camps in Virginia is based upon 
Northern principles and Southern prej- 
udices, both of which are equally diffi- 
cult to deal with congenially and respect- 
fully. As in this case, the author is like- 
ly to magnify the one and patronize the 
other, or show a gross insensibility to 
both. In fact, it is dangerous to tell tales 
about a fight between brothers till their 
wounds have healed. 


a 


THE Roap To Ripcesy’s. By Frank 
Burlingame Harris. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50.) In showing 
the rude drama of Western farm life, the 
modern author appears to depend much 
upon the successful use of profanity for 
producing the effect of virility and noisy 
courage peculiar to the prairie farmer. 
And in this story, which tortures its way 
up and down a sun-baked road in Iowa 
between a country store and a farm 
house, the author shows a modest skill in 
selecting a sort of wholesome blasphemy, 
consisting of expletives and symbolic 
idioms of damnation that convey an im- 
pression of muscular emotions rather 
than maledictions. There is a noticeable 
freshness and immaturity in the young 
writer’s opinions, a rash insistence upon 
tragic details, and an unexpected timidity 
in the lover that is almost inexcusable; 
but, on the whole, the book is well worth 
reading, showing throughout that keen- 
ness of humor peculiar to the vigorous 
wits of young American writers. 


oe 


_Franper’s Wipow. By M. E. Fran- 
cis. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50.) The scenes in this story 
are laid morning and evening between 
the green hedgerows and wheat sheaves 
in a rural corner of England, and a 
“dell” is included, expressly for the 
lovers, where yellow primroses overtop 
the grass and brown thrushes sing 
hymns to the maiden stars. The author 
never permits the prosaic effect of a 
noonday glare upon her fields. Every 
hay rick is outlined against the sky with 
the red penciling of a cloudless dawn, 
and the lovers only meet when a bright 


horn of the moon tilts up through the 
twilight over the primrose dell. The 
story is sufficiently absurd, but there is 
so much talk in it of dew and fresh milk 
that the power of illusion is strong 
enough to hold the reader’s appetite in 
suspense, at least. 
at 


THE PoTTER AND THE Cray. By 
Maud Howard Peterson. (Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50.) 
A good story, with a vital spot in it, of 
how a young Scotchman, formed by birth 
and breeding for honor, sacrifices honor 
for a love that he never wins, and then 
redeems himself, at the supreme cost of 
his life, by serving England as a nurse in 
the cholera camps of India. The strug- 
gle of the man with the destinies that 
shape him is well wrought out, altho the 
final effect is marred by an insistence on 
the elements of pain, and a note of hys- 
teria in the style. There are other char- 
acters worthy of mention and vital to the 
plot; but the Scotchman appeals more 
profoundly to our sympathies. The au- 
thor, we may add, shows some capacity 
for conceiving and delineating a noble 
friendship between men—a friendship 
which stands the test of rivalry for the 
same woman’s love. ’ 


ed 


Doom Castie. By Neil Munro. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50.) Mr. Munro is a conjurer who 
can plant his castle in broad daylight ona 
good Scottish rock with the yeasty tide 
for a moat, and transplant it at nightfall 
to the borderland of mystery. There is, 
however, little material for the psychical 
society here. Unghostly is the melting 
flageolet music that wooes beauty in her 
bower at midnight, and he who is not 
prepared to give and také a substantial 
sword thrust in the dark should shun 
these winding stairways. After some 
alternationof light and darkness theshad- 
ows are dispelled for the most part, and 
Doom Castle belies its name. Is it with 
unconscious humor that the author per- 
mits his hero, a gallant Frenchman who 
has fared forth to avenge the injuries of 
his dead love, to forget both wrong and 
wronged under the spell of a fairer 
face? Perhaps the amours of Count 
Victor are not finished with the finis! 
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Annals of a Dull Town. 
By Julia M. Crottte. (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6. shillings.) This 
group of short stories reveals a marked 
comprehension of Celtic character, and a 
rare intuition for right words. Homely 
but vital and real are the Innisdoyle folk ; 
daft old Gubinet, who never recovered 
from the shock of seeing ler father 
buried out of the sliding coffin; Rose 
Ellen, who catches the match-making fe- 
ver at Shrove-tide and all but achieves a 
fine marriage for her friend’s shiftless 
son; dreaded Miss Dunne, whose endow- 
ment of language, while more decent 
than that of the lane-women, is more 
deadly, since “the shock of hearing the 
plain truth is one of the hardest to poor 
human nature;” Peggy Dee, who wills 
away her double shawl, linsey gown 
-and other treasures, believing her swollen 
jaw to be a “blast;” and, undutiful 
Johnny, so oppressed by his mother’s 
‘unctuous prayers for patience that he re- 
‘solves to make off to where, “ even if I 
am doomed to destruction I’ll have some 
enjoyment in p’ace before I go.” Miss 
Crottie’s work is no less perfect in its 
way than the New England short stories 
which we consider classics. Hers is the 
broader, freer touch necessary to the por- 
trayal of a humor and pathos that have 
‘ore breadth than subtlety. 

Ad 


NEIGHBORS. 


RatpH Martow. By James Ball Nay- 
lor. (Akron, Ohio: The Sallfield Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50.) An_ inter- 
esting hodge podge of village life, writ- 
ten in a bright, jerky style, and seasoned 
with that rural humor which is a sort of 
monkey faced expression of wit. But 
the story will be popular in spite of its 
faults, for, like a clown in a circus ring, 
the author contrives to be entertaining ; 
and there is something so infectious 
about his innocent guffaws that the read- 
er is compelled to smile even while his 
better judgment condemns. 


& 


Tue House or De Mattiy. By Mar- 


garet Horton Potter. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) An ad- 
mirably written story passing from the 
dissolute court of Louis XV into the 
pioneer life of America, and back again 
to France during the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. “The House of De Mailly” fur- 
nished three mistresses for the French 
King, beautiful, shameless women, who 
were exalted to the highest social and 
political importance by their dishonor. 
The author’s genius consists in the gold 
and silver imagination with which she 
reconstructs vividly the magnificent as- 
pect of moral degradation in this licen- 
tious period of French history. The 
story is far from being wholesome, but, 
as a gorgeous picture of historical sins, 
it is a work of art. 
st 


Literary Notes 


Over one-quarter of a million copies of 
“The Crisis” have been sold since its pub- 
lication on May 25th. 


....‘' Bloody llary” is now to be washed 
and made clean. The task is undertaken by 
Mr. J. N. Stone in a biography to be pub- 
lished shortly. 


....-Doubleday, Page & Co. publish this 
week “ The Bears of Blue River,” by Charles 
Major; “The Backwoodsman,” a tale in 
Cooper’s vein by H. A. Stanley, and “ The 
Black Tortoise,” a detective story, by C. 
Sparre. 


....Among the fall announcements of J. T. 
Taylor & Co. we notice “A Drone and a 
Dreamer,” by Nelson Lloyd; “The Screen,” 
by Paul Bourget; “The Van Dwellers,” by 
Albert Bigelow Paine, and the “ Chester Edi- 
tion” of the Novels, Poems and Life of 
Charles Kingsley. 


....Captain Mahan’s great work, “ The In- 
fluence of Sea Power Upon History,” can now 
‘be read in Japanese. The third volume of the 
translation has. recently been brought out in 
Tokyo. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. announce 
a new book by Captain Mahan to be pub- 
lished in the autumn. 


....The September North American con- 
tains an interesting article on “ Russia and 
Popular Education,” by, Pobiedonostseff, Pro- 
curator of the Russian Holy Synod. The arti- 
cle is an answer to that of Prince Kropotkin 
on “‘ The Present Crisis in Russia,” and pre- 
sents the other side of the shield. 


....Henry T. Coates & Co. announce the 
following books for early fall publication: 
“Captain Bluitt: A Tale of Old Turley,” by 
Max Adeler; “ London: Historic and Social,” 
by Claude De La Roche Francis; “ Short His- 
tory of the American Trotting and Pacin 
Horse,” by Henry T. Coates; “ Lester’s Luck,” 
by Horatio Alger; “ A Summer Hymnal,” by 
John Trotwood Moore, etc. 


....A brief criticism of Shakespeare by Vic- 
tor Hugo (we call it criticism, it is in reality a 
rhapsody of incoherent phrases) opens the 
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current issue of the North American. The 
five pages of the eul might be summed up 
in the sentence, “ Shakespeare, like A<schylus, 
is prodigal with the unfathomable.” How 
often must the great poet in the gloom of 
Hades have shaken his head and prayed to 
be delivered from his friends. 


....Mr. Karl Blind has an essay in the 
current Forum, in which he. bitterly censures 
the English for their neglect of old Indian po- 
etry, and especially of the famous “ Drama of 
the Ring.” It does not seem to occur to Mr. 
Blind that the English neglect the Hindu 
drama for the reason that it is vastly inferior 
to what they already have in abundance. With 
the literatures of the world poured in upon us 
it becomes unceasingly more and more neces- 
sary to select. In this connection we might 
call attention to the remarks on the distinc- 
tion between scholarship and criticism in our 
reviewer’s notice of Brandes’s work. Scholar- 
ship accumulates, criticism discriminates. 


....The following information, quoted from 
Rosa Belle Holt’s volume on “ Rugs, Oriental 
and Occidental,” may be new even to many 
lovers of these fabrics: “The hunting rugs of 
Persia are the most remarkable and interest- 
ing rugs in existence. They had their origin 
in the Chinese pictures of hunting scenes, from 
which they were copied. They were undoubt- 
edly made as early as the sixteenth century for 
the Shah. Exquisite in their weaving, mar- 
velous in coloring, and of rare sheen, they are 
worthy of the closest attention. Nor is this 
their only merit; they serve as records of an- 
cient customs, depicting the method of the 
chase, and portraying the mounted hunters in 
pursuit of the elephant, lion, phoenix, deer, and 
other creatures (fabulous and real). There are 
perhaps twelve of these precious rugs in ex- 
istence. One belongs to the Imperial House of 
Austria, another to Baron Adolphe Rothschild, 
a third is in the Berlin Museum, and a fourth 
may be seen at the Boston Museum.” 


....From The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
September, we take the following account of 
Ernest Seton-Thompson’s new home in Con- 
necticut: “A hundred acres of woodland, 
which they have named Wyndygoul, for one 
of the Seton estates in Scotland, offers the 
naturalist-artist-author-lecturer an ideal op- 
portunity for investigating and studying his 
animal friends, and a quiet retreat for writing 
and illustrating. It is difficult to realize that 
so wild a bit of forest is within an hour of 
New York. The private road that leads from 
the gates to the house winds a quarter of a 
mile between green walls of trees, flanked by 
mossy bowlders, and rising above ravines that 
tumble off at reckless angles. The house 
stands on the highest point of the tract. It is 
Spanish in effect, the lower story of rough- 
hewn, green-tipped rocks, quarried on the 
place; the upper story of creamy pink stucco. 
The low, red roof, wide verandas, low entrance 
door and quaint arrangement of windows are 
interesting and picturesque. The English- 
man’s love of solidity is shown in the thick 
walls, massive cornices of natural wood, and 
in the heavy beams of the studio ceiling.” 
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“ How many servants have the Wrigleys? ” 
“Two; a deaf cook and a dumb waiter.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


....Every one now expresses himself pleased 
with the personnel of the board which is to 
inquire into the charges made against Admiral 
Schley. There will be no such unanimity after 
the verdict is rendered.—The Galveston News. 


LATEST NEWS FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


CaLaBazo, August 12—An uprising of 
rebels is reported at Barquisimeto. It is re- 
ported to consist of three desperate charac- 
ters and a donkey. The Government officials 
have fled. Lapaz, August 12.—A terrible bat- 
tle between the revolutionary and Government 
forces took place near Cochacamba yesterday. 
One man lost a toe and a picket fence was 
partly demolished. Asuncion, August II, 
via Santos Campos, August 12.—A revolu- 
tionary plot has just been uncovered here 
by the discovery of two boys who were hid- 
den in a cave, where they had secreted several 
yellow-backed books, a one-bladed jackknife 
and a piece of gas pipe. As a precautionary 
measure the Government has called out the en- 
tire army, which is now stationed in the pan- 
try at the palace, it being anticipated that the 
rebels will make their first attack upon that 
point.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR. 


The shades of night were all pulled down 
As onward hustled through the town 
A youth who bore where breezes stirred | 
A pennant with the single word, 
‘Commercialism!” . 
His brow was moist; his eye below 
Gleamed with a dull and smold’ring glow, 
And like a cracked and ancient bell 
Arose his queer, defiant yell, 
“ Commercialism! ” 
“Oh, wait!” the pastor hailed the youth, 
“ And humbly learn eternal truth.” 
“T’.l think of that,” the boy replied, 
“ When I have turned the golden tide. 
“ Commercialism! ” 
“Oh, come to school!” the master said, 
“ And fill with lore your youthful head.” 
The boy yelled back as on he raced, 
“Old man, I have no years to waste, 
“ Commercialism! ” 
“Oh, stay!” the maiden softly cried, 
“And I will be your loving bride.” 
The youth called back with scornful smile, 
“Just wait until I’ve made my pile, 
Commercialism ! ” 
Then cried the sage, “‘ Beware the joys 
That link themselves to golden toys!” 
“ Bah! ” cried the youth, “ you do but jest! 
I’ve linked my life unto this quest. 
Commercialism ! ” 
One day they found him dead and cold 
Beside his chests of worshiped gold; 
And on the breeze that round him moaned 
They heard that fateful word intoned, 
“ Commercialism! ” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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The Development of Photo: 
therapy 


THE recent announcement of the re- 
ward of the prizes established by the late 
Alfred Nobel for advances in medical 
science has called general attention to the 
work of two distinguished investigators 
whose labors are not sufficiently known 
or properly appreciated outside of their 
own countries. Two hundred thousand 
Danish kroner, or crowns (over $50,- 
000) are awarded to Dr. Pavlov, pro- 
fessor of experimental medicine at the 
Imperial Institute of St. Petersburg, for 
important researches in the problems of 
animal nutrition, and a like sum to Pro- 
fessor Niels Finsen, director of the Med- 
ical Light Institute of Copenhagen, for 
the successful introduction of light as a 
therapeutic agent in the cure and preven- 
tion of diseasc. Professor Pavlov’s 
work is of more technical character and 
lacks the practical interest there is in 
phototherapy, but will receive its share 


of attention in a subsequent article be- 
cause it represents a landmark in medical 


scientific progress. Professor Finsen’s 
work has a human interest beyond its 
practical importance, because its devel- 
opment is typical of all true advance in 
applied science and represents the grad- 
ual evolution of a simple idea into a sys- 
tem of therapeutics. 

About ten years ago Professor Fin- 
sen’s attention was attracted to the fact 
that the scars of smallpox were always 
most marked on the hands and face, and 
were rare or absent on other parts of the 
body. Covered parts were spared, ex- 
posed parts suffered. This seemed to 
him not to be due to any noxious effect 
of the air, but to the influence of light. 
His knowledge of the methods of treat- 
ment suggested at various times for the 
prevention of smallpox pitting showed 
that all reported successful methods 
agreed in the fact that they called for 
the more or less complete exclusion of 
light. 
any conscious recognition of the possible 
harmful influence of light, but the appli- 
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This agreement was not due to 


cations suggested by different clinical ob- 
servers accomplished the common pur- 
pose of light exclusion. Professor Fin- 
sen treated a series of smallpox cases on 
the simple principle of excluding what 
were known to be the chemically active 
rays of light—namely, those near the vio- 
let end of the spectrum. This purpose 
was accomplished by having the patients 
live in red lighted rooms. The expecta- 
tions raised by theory were fulfilled in 
practice. The dangerous secondary fever 
of smallpox was very favorably modified. 
Very few of the smallpox lesions went 
on to suppuration, and the rare scars left 
were small and unnoticeable. Control 
experiments showed that parts of the 
body of patients exposed to light suffered 
from the suppurative process and re- 
mained permanently pitted. These ob- 
servations were confirmed by observers 
in other countries. The treatment has 
not received all the attention it deserves, 
but there can be no doubt of the merit of 
Finsen’s original work in the matter. 
His results were presented to the medi- 
cal world with modest diffidence, and 
confirmation by other observers was 
awaited before definite conclusions were 
announced. 

These observations on smallpox laid . 
the foundation of the negative side of 
phototherapy. From them it became 
clear that skin lesions were prone to be 
seriously influenced by light, and the 
question of light exclusion and of light 
selection for chronic skin diseases was 
brought into the foreground in derma- 
tology. Important advances are now 
making along this line. The positive side 
of light therapy remained to be devel- © 
oped, and Professor Finsen succeeded in 
solving some of its problems. It is weil 
known that the exposure to the rays of 
the sun will produce a very marked re- 
action in the skin. These changes, al- 
most inflammatory in character, have 
been thought to be due entirely to the 
heat of the sun’s rays. Professor Fin- 
sen showed, however, that the light rays 
apart from the heat were active in pro- 
ducing the changes known as sunburn, 
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He pointed out that nature’s protective 
effort in hot countries was the deposition 
of pigment in the skin. This neutralized 
the effect of the rays of light somewhat 
as the interposition of red glass protects 
sensitive photographic plates from the 
action of the chemical rays at the violet 
end of the spectrum. 

* Professor Finsen knew that besides 
producing the destruction of the cells on 
the surface of the body light was capable 
of destroying other living cells, as for 
instance bacteria. He argued that in 
skin diseases, where the bacteria were 
close to the surface of the body, the de- 
structive agency of light might be used 
for beneficial purposes. Lupus is a skin 
disease due to the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in the superficial tissues. It is 
a very chronic disease, extremely obsti- 
nate to all ordinary treatment, always 
causing disagreeable disfigurement and 
sometimes serious destruction of tissues. 
Professor Finsen directed his first efforts 
in the use of light as a therapeutic agent 
to this disease. The results were beyond 
even his expectations. The new method 
of treatment was faithfully employed in 
a long series of cases and all possibility 
of delusion removed before Professor 
Finsen’s conclusions were announced to 
the medical world. 

His results have been confirmed by the 
observations made in other countries, 
and now by the generous philanthropy 
of fellow-countrymen Professor Finsen 
is the director of the Medicinske Lysin- 
stitut (institute for the employment of 
light for medical purposes) in Copen- 
hagen. From this institute a series of 
interesting and important papers on pho- 
totherapy are issuing. It has been found 
that the other form of lupus, the disfigur- 
ing lupus erythematosus, is also affected 
favorably by concentrated light. At least 
one form of baldness, alopecia areata, in 
which the hair falls out in patches, is 
amenable to this treatment, and it is 
thought that other forms of baldness will 
be benefited if patients are submitted to 
the treatment in early stages of the affec- 
tion. In a word, a new natural therapeu- 
tic method has been discovered that 
promises to be of great service in the 
difficult department of skin diseases. 
Just what the limits of the beneficial ap- 
plication of the new remedy will be time 
must determine. There is no doubt, how- 
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ever, that Professor Finsen has enriched 
modern medicine in a very practical, im- 
portant way. 

& 


The Historical Novel 


TELL me how you take your pleasure, 
said a wise man, and I will read your 
character. That is a true saying, and ap- 
plies to matters intellectual as well as ma- 
terial. For this reason, if for no other, 
we cannot fail to regard our taste in light- 
er literature as indicative of our intellec- 
tual character, as more significant possi- 
bly, because freed of all secondary pur- 
pose, than what may be published in 
science and philosophy. And such a 
thought may well give us pause when we 
consider the mass of cheaply made novels, 
historical novels mainly, that are now 
flooding the country. Despite the flat- 
tering reviews that herald them, despite 
this enthusiastic. reception and their sale 
by the fraction of the million, these books, 
looked upon as literature, are one and all 
bad, most of them immitigably bad. 
Among those who have been trained to 
enjoy what is good, who have been ini- 
tiated into the incomparable delights of 
true literature, there is and can be but 
one opinion in regard to these books— 
they are not literature at all. They bear 
the same relation to true books as the lat- 
est ragtime song bears to Mozart. 

And yet a cautious man will be slow to 
condemn out of hand what forms the in- 
tellectual food of a nation of readers; 
some genuine office such books must ful- 
fil, and it is worth while to consider them 
from both points of view. That these 
tales which sell by the hundred thousand 
should assume historical form is a fact 
easily explicable. First of all, it is an age 
whose ideals do not make for literature ; 
they tend to social betterment rather than 
to development of great and original 
character. Hence the writer is thrown 
back on a previous age in his efforts to 
find the right environment for heroic per- 
sonalities. There exists furthermore, 
not only in America but throughout the 
world, a curious recrudesence of nation- 
alism side by side and strangely in con- ° 
trast with the widespread tendency to 
emphasize the general brotherhood of 
man. And this recrudescent chauvinism 
naturally leads the artist to embody the 
national idea in romantic piciuics uf his 
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country’s past. The result is this over- 
whelming output of historical novels. 
Again, if it is not hard to understand 
why fiction has taken to masquerading in 
these historic weeds, it is no more diffi- 
cult to see why the succes:ful novels 
should be as wormwood to the trained 
mind while finding so prodigious a wel- 
come among the people at large. It is 
first of all due to the fact that the ideals 
of life now current are, as was intimated, 
social rather than individual ; and it needs 
but a slight knowledge of literature, 
whether in the epics of Greece or the 
drama of England or the sacred vision of 
Dante, to have learned that the aim of 
the artist has always been to portray the 
struggleof theisolatedsoul. Furthermore, 
the reading public has changed, and with 
it the aim of the writer has changed. In 
place of the few who judged a new book 
and enjoyed it as a worthy or unworthy 
link in a long chain of traditions, in place 
of the small cultured circle to whom the 
author once looked for audience and criti- 
cism, there hasgrown up a body of persons 
without leisure or training to enjoy works 
of a severer taste, who are yet sufficient- 
ly educated to set up their judgment as 
equally valid with that of the few, and 
who are sufficiently numerous to drown 
the voice of the few in their acclama- 
tions. It is not strange then that the ar- 
tist, who almost invariably lives in the 
breath of praise, is bewildered and led 
from his truer intentions by this clamor 
of the streets. Of old the mass of peo- 
ple were so ignorant that their opinions 
could be separated from those of the 
wiser few and could be disregarded ac- 
cordingly. Yet even under such condi- 
tions in so far as “the general” were 
heard at all, they were a disturbing ele- 
ment to the artistic sense. One need but 
turn to the Elizabethan drama to see how 
sorely the poets resented the intrusion of 
the vulgar taste into the judgment of 
their work and how deplorably the artist 
erred when such intrusions caused him 
to swerve from his better guidance. So 
the plays and prologues of that good pe- 
riod are replete with protests against 
“the breath that comes from the unca- 
pable multitude.” Now the multitude is 
no longer “uncapable;” it is half edu- 
cated; it has become the artist’s public. 
Even if his finer ear can distinguish the 
voice of wise praise from the tumult of 
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those who seek common pleasures, yet it 
is not easy for him to resist the allure- 
ments and substantial rewards of great 
popularity. And still, if he is strong to 
despise the goldren calf, he must shut 
himself up with his ideals and, except in 
rare instances, lapse into the inefficiency 
of the dreamer who is cut off from the 
wider inspiration of life. 

The result to those who seek the more 
chastened delights of reading is only too 
sad, but in another way it bears its own 
justification and glory. It is the same in- 
sistent question in another form: is it bet- 
ter that a few should be privileged to en- 
joy high intellectual delights while the 
many remain in ignorance, or should the 
world be leveled to one grade of intellec- 
tual mediocrity? We, or the world-spirit 
for us, have chosen the latter good, and 
those who sorrow in that choice must 
sorrow in vain. Their hope must be that 
progress is not leveling alone, but that in 
the end this common level must rise to 
where the few once stood. They may 
find the popular historical novel like ashes 
and dust to their taste, but they may also 
look upon it as a means to educate the 
great and ever growing mass of readers 
up to better things. 


Wherein They Fail 


LaBor organizations have always 
been subjected to a hot fire of criti- 
cism. Not only employers, but also 
the literary and professional classes, 
including the writers for newspapers, 
have ever been ready to expose any tyr- 
anny or foolishness of which trade 
unions have been guilty. Nevertheless, 
by the year 1895, the unions, after pro- 
tracted fighting, had succeeded in living 
down a great deal of popular prejudice, 
and in winning influential support from 
disinterested and intelligent onlookers. 
One had only to compare the attitude of 
the public seven or eight years since to- 
ward organized labor in general with 
that of England of a generation ago, as 
brilliantly portrayed by Charles Reade 
in “ Put Yourself in His Place,” to real- 
ize that, nothwithstanding much remain- 
ing hostility, trade unionism was no long- 
er hated with the bitter hatred of earlier 
days. 

It is quite unnecessary now to insist 
that the more thoughtful and dispassion- 
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ate observers of social tendencies had 
come not only to look tolerantly upon 
the organization of labor but also to see 
in it elements of positive good, that 
seemed to be indispensable to a safe and 
normal development of democratic in- 
stitutions. No one class in any society 
can enjoy unlimited power without be- 
coming overbearing and bringing the 
traditions of republican equality and sim- 
plicity to naught. Under modern condi- 
tions the employing classes in England 
and America, commanding as they do 
fabulous amounts of capital, and under- 
standing as they do the methods of effi- 
cient business organization, would soon 
become intolerably arrogant, and would 
convert republican institutions into a 
mockery, if, from time to time, they were 
not confronted with organized resist- 
ance. 

It is, therefore, a matter for sincere 
regret that for five years past the great 
labor organizations of this country and 
of England have so often behaved with 
an almost incredible foolishness. They 
have once more started a strong reaction 
of public opinion against themselves, and 
in certain instances they have even awak- 
ened in some degree the old spirit of 
bigotry and bitterness. There never was 
a time when a strong and efficient organ- 
ization of labor and a wise policy on the 
part of its leaders was more needed than 
now ; and yet, at the critical moment, the 
leaders are making blunders that are al- 
most crimes and for which they can 
hardly be forgiven. By the great strike 
of 1897 the English iron and steel work- 
ers knocked England’s industrial primacy 
in the head. They precipitated a disas- 
ter which will never be retrieved while 
civilization endures. By what looks like 
a deliberate breach of contract the Amal- 
gamated Jron and Steel Workers of this 
country have now given to the most pow- 
erful combination of capitalistic interests 
in the world an opportunity to develop 
and to make use of arbitrary power 
which the most wise and patient demo- 
cratic endeavor may not be able to curb 
for years to come. 

There are three distinct ways in which 
organized labor miserably fails, to the 
keen disappointment of its best friends 
and well wishers. 

In the first place, it attempts to extend 
the principle of unionism by coercion. 
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The temptation undoubtedly is great. 
The men who have struggled to build up 
a union cannot be expected to feel kindly 
toward men who, as the trade unionist 
looks at the matter, are ready to profit 
by any gains which trade unionism has 
conquered for the wage-earning classes, 
but who are unwilling to do their share 
toward supporting the unionist move- 
ment. Frail human nature is not to be 
blamed overmuch when men who feel 
bitterly resort to force to compel those 
whom they regard as disloyal, or hostile, 
to act with the majority, or even at 
times with a minority, for what is be- 
lieved to be the common welfare, Nev- 
ertheless, the policy of coercing non- 
union men has always been and always 
will be absolutely fatal to the trade-union 
cause. By its very nature the organiza- 
tion of labor can be effected and main- 
tained only by intelligence and reason- 
ableness. It makes no real gains except 
as it convinces workingmen themselves 
and the general public that it is both ex- 
pedient and just. The American people 
will never extend their hearty sympathy 
and co-operation to any movement that 
attempts to accomplish by violence what 
can be satisfactorily accomplished only 
by education. So long as the labor lead- 
ers counsel a coercive policy they kick 
against the pricks, and irreparably in- 
jure their cause. 

In the second place, it seems to be well 
established that, in recent years at least, 
the labor unions have been indifferent, 
or worse than indifferent, to the binding 
force of their agreements. From every 
part of the country we hear complaints 
from employers who, on the whole, have 
been friendly to the trade union princi- 
ple that there is no longer any use in 
making agreements or contracts with a 
labor organization because the leaders of 
the organization have lost or thrown 
overboard all sense of business honor, 
and make their promises in the deliberate 
expectation of breaking them. Where 
there is so much smoke there undoubted- 
ly is some fire, and it is a deplorable 
thing that the unions have by any con- 
duct, whether deliberately dishonorable 
or merely negligent, brought upon them- 
selves such fatal criticism. Whether 
merited or not, this criticism is sure to 
operate with deadly effect, and to turn 
into hostile opponents many influential 
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men who would gladly support the trade 
union principle if they could do so with- 
out seeming to countenance dishonor. 
The third way in which the labor or- 
ganizations fail is in their attitude to- 
ward the amount and quality of work 
done by trade union members. In the 
days of the medieval guilds every work- 
man felt an intense pride in the quality 
of his work. Unskillful or dishonest 
workmanship would have subjected him 


not only to the wrath of his employer,” 


but also to the contempt of his fellow 
craftsman. We hate to say it, but, so far 
as our observation has extended—and it 
has extended over a pretty wide field— 
the spirit of the old craft guild has en- 
tirely disappeared from the modern trade 
union. Not only does the bricklayer, 
the carpenter or the plumber who be- 
longs to the union fear to work a mo- 
ment overtime, or to work too fast, lest 
he incur the disfavor of the labor leaders, 
but he even fears to do work that shall be 
thoroughly good of its kind lest he incur 
the criticism of men who believe that it 
is the duty of loyal trade unionists to 
“make work” for one another. Bad 
work has to be done over. Therefore the 
bad workman befriends his fellow union- 
ist! 

That this simple logic as it lies in the 
minds of many workmen is more a mat- 
ter of ignorance than of immorality we 
are willing to believe. Butineither case 
it is disastrous in the long run to the 
trade union cause. There is no one 
thing which the trade unions could do 
which would more certainly make them 
popular with mankind in general than 
the adoption of a policy of first-class 
workmanship under all circumstances. 
When the employment of a trade-union- 
ist carpenter, mason or plumber means 
the certainty of thorough and honest 
workmanship the trade unions will have 
little cause to complain of an unfriendly 
public, if in other respects also they deal 
fairly and honorably. 


K 
Presbyterian Revision 


DurinG the past week the three sub- 
committees of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly have been busy attempting to 
perform the duties put upon them for the 
revision of the subscription required of 
ministers and elders to the standards of 
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the Church. Inasmuch as the Church is 
very much divided on the subject, and the 
Committees also, it would seem hopeless 
that any harmonious result could be 
reached. Still it is not quite beyond hope. 
When you bring men together by sevens, 
and tell one company that the General 
Assembly has directed that they make 
certain propositions for the amendment 
of the Confession, or that they prepare a 
compact popular statement in modern 
language of the present beliefs of the 
Church, they will do it, even if some of 
them doubt if it ought to be done. An 
order from the General Assembly has au- 
thority, and the conservative members 
will yield at least enough to do their duty 
and try to prepare as good a summary of 
doctrine as they can. They are helped in 
this by the comradeship which exists 
about a table. Put several hundred men 
in a hall or church, and let the speakers 
stand on a platform and orate, and they 
will put forward their pronouncements 
in all their angularity and emphasis; but 
let them meet in the courtesies of private 
conference, and they will manage to 
agree, or at least to minimize their dis- — 
agreements. 

On the face of it the most important 
work is given to the sub-committee 
which must soften down the harshnesses 
of the old Confession, and perhaps add 
emphasis to its declaration of the love of 
God and the work of the Holy Spirit. 
For the Confession is the binding Creed 
of the Church, that on which trials of 
heresy are decided, and the attempt will 
be made to make decrees less fatalistic, 
and to give infants a surer hope of salva- 
tion, and to mitigate the certain damna- 
tion of:all the heathen. Then, with the 
amendments made, the Confession will 
be ready to stand another century with 
refreshed and more compulsive vigor. 

To be sure this is not what many Pres- 
byterians want. They desire the old 
Confession to be laid carefully away, 
sweetly closeted in cedar and camphor, 
where it will do no hurt and can be rev- 
erentially taken out once in a year or 
two, piously admired and again returned 
to its honored historic repose. They are 
not glad to see—they fear—the infusion 
of twentieth century blood into the aged 
veins. 

But the work of the sub-committee on 
revision, or that on a declaratory state- 
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ment, cannot be as important as that 
which will prepare an “ untechnical ” 
statement of the Presbyterian faith. The 
Assembly declared that it is not to be a 
substitute for or an alternate of the Con- 
fession of Faith. Certainly not; but it 
will be just the same. No one who can 
accept this proposed “ brief statement ” 
will be thought too heretical to occupy a 
Presbyterian pulpit. So our interest 
will go with this new statement. The 
Committee, we are sure, and so it is re- 
ported, will manage toagree. It will em- 
phasize the love of God for all men. It 
will manage to get in all the five points of 
Calvinism, but in a way that will not give 
much offense to Arminians. We think 
it better that no creed whatever should 
bind a Church, but if the old Confession, 
however amended, is practically super- 
seded by the new statement, and this is 
yet distinctly declared not to be a stand- 
ard of doctrine, that will be almost as 
well. 
& 


Decimal Coinage for the World 


Tue effort now making in Australia 
to establish a decimal system of coinage 


is what might well be a first fruit of the 
union of the colonies into a single Com- 
monwealth. Various proposals have 
been offered, of which one that attracts 
attention comes from the Victorian Bank- 
ers’ Association, and would make the 
farthing the nominal unit, 1,000 farth- 
ings, instead of 960, as at present, to make 
a sovereign. This would make the sov- 
ereign worth $5.06. 

Our decimal system of coinage, estab- 
lished in 1792, was the first fruits of the 
proposition of the French Revolution for 
a general decimal reform of weights and 
measures. It was established before 
long labor in measuring an arc of the 
meridian had given the French metrical 
unit suggested by Talleyrand. So our 
dollar was a haphazard selection, based 
on a previous Spanish dollar. Our dec- 
imal coinage is accepted by Canada, and 
a similar one by Mexico and a number 
of the South American republics. But 
France, followed by the Latin Union of 
South Europe, has taken, under various 
names, the franc, worth a little over 19 
cents, as its unit, and, since Austria’s dec- 
imal unit is just over 20 cents, we 
might fairly expect it to become the 
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standard for all continental Europe, if 
Germany had not so perversely made the 
mark, of nearly 25 cents, its unit, altho ac- 
cepting the French system of weights and 
measures. Japan has a decimal system 
with a gold yen almost exactly equal to 
our dollar. .Thus of all the principal 
civilized countries only Great Britain, 
not followed by all its colonies, holds to 
a ridiculous fractional system of coinage 
as well as of weights not easily converti- . 
ble into any other. It is not strange that 
Australia wants to get rid of it, as Can- 
ada has already done. 

But why should Australia start a new 
decimal system of its own? Are there 
not too many decimal systems of coinage 
already, supplied by the United States, 
France, Germany, Austria, Japan, Mex- 
ico and the South American republics? 
Of all these two have the precedence in 
age and in use, our dollar and the French 
franc. The franc might well be expected 
to give a common coinage to all conti-- 
nental Europe, as it has to the countries 
that have accepted the Latin Union; 
while the dollar prevails over North 
America, part of South America (as a 
kindred peso), and on the Pacific Coast 
of Asia. To one of these two standards 
all others ought to be made to conform, 
and, finally, one of the two should be 
taken for the world. It would be an of- 
fense to establish a new system in 
Australia to create new confusion. We 
do not ask that the dollar be taken; in- 
deed we suspect that finally, when we 
have international coinage for the world, 
the French system will prevail, as it sure- 
ly will in weights and measures; but we 
do ask that we have either a dollar for a 
unit or a shilling for a unit, said shilling 
to reduce to the value of the French, 
Swiss and Belgian franc, the Italian 
lira, the Greek drachma, the Spanish pe- 
seta, the Finnish mark, each being worth 
19.3 cents. 

Has the United States lost its leader- 
ship in reform? We led the world in 
adopting a decimal coinage ; we are near- 
ly the last of countries to hold to pounds 
and ounces, feet and inches. The con- 
servative countries of Europe have not 
hesitated to make the reform, even Ger- 
many and Spain. Must we wait for Eng- 
land to set us the example? Even her 
colonies are running away from their 
mother. 
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Strawberries, Peaches and 
Grapes 


America as the fruit growing country 
of the world is rapidly displacing Amer- 
ica as the cotton growing. It is easily 
within the memory of many now living 
when cultivated strawberries were. no- 
where to be found in public markets. 
About 1840 Hovey’s Seedling and Wil- 
son’s Albany began to be heard from as 
garden products. But there were not 
one thousand dollars’ worth of cultivated 
strawberries in the United States at that 
date. In 1900 it is estimated that our 
markets received eighty million dollars’ 
worth, and all of these found consumers. 
Any one who has followed the evolution 
of new varieties has seen the little field- 
berry expand, until it became an inch in 
diameter; and then the crimson circlet 
reached a circumference of seven, eight, 
and even nine inches. There are varie- 
’ ties that admit no more than fifteen ber- 
ries toa quart. In quality many of these 
huge sorts, like Sharpless and Sample 
and William Belt, are so good that it 
would seem nothing could be better. In 
color the range is all the way from the 
light crimson of Cumberland Triumph 


to the glossy deep scarlet of Marshall 
and Gandy. 

No one should grow strawberries, or 
eat strawberries, or even look on a straw- 


berry bed, without a poet’s heart. We 
have entire sympathy with the saying that 
“God doubtless could have made a bet- 
ter berry, but that doubtless God never 
did.” We do not fully agree with this 
saying as a matter of fact; but we like 
the enthusiasm of a man who compre- 
hends that a strawberry was never meant 
to be eaten simply to tickle the palate and 
nourish the body; it should feed also the 
soul and stimulate the brain. 

We are inclined to think ev-n better of 
the peach than of the strawberry—that is, 
the peach on its native heath—the peach 
as it falls dead ripe from a Crawford or 
a Champion; and looks up from the 
greensward as if asking you to enjoy it. 
It is not so long ago when in New York 
the peach was a novelty. Its first mar- 
ket appearance was as a very inferior 
fruit, and quite hardy to endure our 
Northern winters. The choice sorts de- 
velop in what is called the Peach Belt; 
running irregularly from the Northeast 
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to the Southwest. Grand as the peach is, 
new sorts are so rapidiy developed that 
we cannot be sure that any one of those 
now cultivated will not be soon super- 
seded. 

There is a natural revery that belongs 
to a peach orchard. The combination of 
the useful and the beautiful makes of it 
a gallery far exceeding the noblest pro- 
duced by art. The Japanese get at this 
soul of things in a way that we do not. 
The whole population moves in proces- 
sions to admire the cherry and peach gar- 
dens; and their romance as well as their 
poetry is not of love, but of the flowering 
trees. The peach tree forgets itself in 
blossom, and again in fruit, so that it is, 
as a tree, short lived. If the reader has 
never been in a peach orchard where the 
Champions and Elbertas fill the land- 
scape with that flush of color that defies 
art, he had better for once forget the 
mountains and visit Delaware. It is 
there that one learns that the stomach is 
not so far removed from ideality and as- 
piration. The Arab may justly say, 
“Joy of my liver;” and the Hebrew 
speak of the “bowels of compassion.” 
We are told that Delaware sends to mar- 
ket each year four millions of baskets of 
peaches ; Connecticut as many more; and 
saichigan surpasses both. 

Yet there is one other fruit that in 
beauty, food value and esthetic worth we 
hold to surpass even the strawberry and 
the peach. This is the grape. “ Under 
his own vine and fig tree” was the ideal 
life of the Oriental. At the present rate 
of progress, within twenty years every 
American home will have as full a supply 
of grapes as the cottages of Syria. We 
can show a vineyard of eighty varieties, 
grapes of every hue and of every 
quality. Here are flavors for every 
taste, from the crisp purity of Duchess to 
the sweet Hayes and Lady. Over the 
barns of this ideal home run, hand over 
uand, superb vines of Lindley and 
Goethe; glorified names, resurrected to 
an immortality of beneficence and beauty. 
The vine itself is an evolved hope—climb- 
ing, clinging—growing on ana on—feel- 
ing its way with tender tendrils, but never 
forgetting to do its duty. Never was 
there a more irrational thought than to 
ferment the juice of grapes, already 
brewed by nature, into wine. The grape 
is in itself perfect food; so complete in 
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nourishment that those who have tried it 
freely invariably decrease the cunsump- 
tion of meats and vegetables. A medical 
expert says: d 

“Nearly all the common everyday ailments 
will vanish when grapes are freely eaten twice 
a day, and constitute the bulk of food con- 
sumed. Eat more grapes, is my most earnest 
advice. A grape vine is a family doctor.” 

The procession of our fruits is some- 
thing wonderful in every stage of it. 
Formerly it was a quickstep ; but now the 
peaches from California are followed by 
those from Georgia, and these are sup- 
plemented by those from Connecticut. 
Last of all Michigan and New York fill 
their baskets, and round out a full two- 
months’ supply. Florida strawberries 
begin the procession, and each degree of 
latitude takes its turn, until New York, 
near Lake Ontario, closes the list. This 
gives the consumer more than six weeks 
of his favorite berry, and he is quite 
ready then to turn to the raspberry. This 
fruit cannot be shipped to any distance 
with success, and is therefore a local lux- 
ury. Its season cannot extend over about 
one month. But the blackberry is ready 
before the raspberry is gone. The South- 
ern dewberry is on hand by the first of 
July, and the Northern Eldorados pro- 
tract the season until the tenth of Sep- 
tember. The century, which began with 
a meager supply of fruits, closed with a 
succession that reached the whole year 
round. The evolution of new and _bet- 
ter fruits, more beautiful and more lus- 
cious, still goes on. 

But the glory of growing these fruits 
is not only what they are doing to feed, 
but what they are doing to quicken, our 
intellects and to ennoble our characters. 
They have a moral function of no mean 
order. They have created such men as 
Charles Downing, Patrick Barry, Long- 
worth, Rogers, who added over fifty 
grapes to our list of choice varieties; 
Colonel Wilder, whose name is identified 
with pear culture; Wilson and Hovey, 
heroes of strawberry evolution. These 
men have affected the moral standing as 
well as the economic standing of Amer- 
ica. Nearly every new strawberry, or 
grape, or pear, carries about the name of 
its proud originator. The impulse to 
create new fruit has grown upon us, un- 
til it is found everywhere among our 
land owners. We are all interested to 
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know who William Belt is, when we eat 
the superb strawberry that he has given 
us. The Seckel pear immortalizes a 
very plain Pennsylvania farmer, and the 
Sheldon pear does as much for a Con- 
necticut woman, who carried the seed 
to Wayne County, New York. Patrick 
Barry was a man of sterling character 
and horticultural wisdom, but Patrick 
Barry is also a new pear of honorable 
qualities. When Horace Greeley offered 
a prize for our two best varieties of ap- 
ples, the Baldwin and Hubbardston won 
—each bearing the name of its origi- 
nator. Grimes’s Golden and Stuart’s 
Golden point to us two men who had the 
wit to preserve for humanity gifts that 
might easily have been wasted. “ I would 
rather create a better grape than the Del- 
aware, than write a famous book. They 
will not let the grape be forgotten, while 
the book would be read for one or two 
years and then be forgotten.” We sing 
the song of peace, and not the achieve- 
ments of war. When we honor Clapp’s 
Favorite pear or Sutton’s Beauty apple, 
we glorify the deeds of the friends of 
mankind. May the day dawn upon us 
when he who creates a new fruit shall be 
crowned as he has been crowned who 
wins battles. 


One New State Will Be Enough 


THE recent opening of adjacent Indian 
reservations to settlement has added 
about 100,000 to the population of Okla- 


homa. When the census was taken, last 
year, the Territory had 398,245 inhabit- 
ants. Its growth in population and 
wealth has been rapid. Organized in 
1900, the census enumerators in that year 
found 61,834 souls within its boundaries. 
At the assembling of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, when its Delegate asks for the 
admission of the Territory to the union 
of States, he will be able to point to a 
population exceeding 500,000. The num- 
ber has not decreased in a decade, as the 
scant population of Nevada has; nor has 
it grown slowly in fifty years from 61,000 
to less than 200,000, as in the case of 
New Mexico. Eleven years have almost 
multiplied it by ten, and if the Territory 
should be raised to the rank and privi- 
leges of a State by the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, it would enter the Union with a 
population entitling it to three Repre- 
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sentatives in the House. There is every 
promise of continued growth. Oklahoma 
is not a mining camp. Its prosperity is 
based upon agriculture and all the varied 
mercantile activity that marks the life of 
a vigorous community where the soil is 
rich and the climate favorable. 

There ought to be no hesitation about 
admitting to the Union such a territory, 
whose population is five times that of 
Wyoming, three times that of Idaho, and 
twice as great as Montana’s, while it ex- 
ceeds that of either of the Dakotas. All 
of these have been States for more than 
a decade. Utah, admitted in 1896, has 
even now only a little more than half as 
many people as can be counted in Ok- 
lahoma. Some think that the new State 
should include both Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory; but while the latter has 
a large number of inhabitants (391,000), 
the two populations are dissimilar. It 
is better that Oklahoma should stand by 
itself. When all the proposed negotia- 
tions with the Indian tribes shall have 
been completed the time will arrive for 
a decision as to the government of In- 
dian Territory. 

New Mexico and Arizona will stand 
by the side of Oklahoma, asking for ad- 
mission. Estimates as to the partisan 
political affiliations of a majority of the 
voters in each of the three Territories 
may affect the decision of Congress, al- 
tho they should have no weight. Thus, 
it is said that while the Republicans have 
a small majority in Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico has a comfortable Republican 
majority, Arizona is Democratic and 
probably will continue to be so. But the 
decision should not depend upon any 
record or estimate of party majorities. 

Neither of these two Territories should 
now be empowered to set up State gov- 
ernments. In each of them growth has 
been slow, the population is insufficient, 
and there is no reason to expect a rapid 
increase in the near future. Beginning 
in 1850 with 61,000, New Mexico had 
93,500 inhabitants in 1860, had nearly 
2,000 less ten years later, and has gained 
only 75,000 in the last twenty years, 
showing only 195,000 at the last census, 
altho her area is three times that of Ok- 
lahoma. Here are not enough people to 
make a full allowance for one Represent- 
ative under the recent apportionment, to 
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say nothing of the inevitable two Sena- 
tors. Arizona had 40,000 inhabitants 1n 
1880, and 59,000 in 1890. The increase 
to 123,000 at the last census shows a © 
more encouraging rate of growth, it is 
true, but it is due chiefly to the new min- 
ing camps. To what extent the mining 
population will be permanent or will in- 
crease no one can tell. The entire num- 
ber of inhabitants now is too small for 
Statehood. Irrigation may cause much 
growth in both of these Territories by 
and by; but this remains to be proved. 
The applicant in either of them for State- 
hood legislation may point to the popu- 
lations of certain other States, to dying 
Nevada’s 42,000, Wyoming’s 92,000, and 
Idaho’s 161,000. Where is the intelli- 
gent American outside of that decaying 
mining camp who will say that Nevada 
ought to be a State, with two Senators 
and a member of the House representing 
its 42,000 people, and with three votes in 
the Electoral College? Both Wyoming 
and Idaho should have been excluded 
from the Union until they could show a 
much larger population than either of 
them holds to-day. The nation would 
not have suffered if the applications of 
Montana and Utah had not been granted. 
We presume there can be found good 
men who will say that the American peo- 
ple would feel no sense of loss now if 
both these States were still Territories. 
As for ourselves, we regret that they are 
not. The errors that Congress has made 
in creating States furnish no argument 
for the ‘admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona, but they do supply a strong one 
for the exclusion of them in the present 
stage of their development. 

There have been taken into the Union 
five Territories that now, being States, 
have a total population of less than 825,- 
ooo. These States, with one-ninetieth 
of the entire population, hold one-ninth 
of the Senate’s ninety seats and cast more 
than one-thirtieth of all the votes in the 
Electoral College. There should not be 
added four Senators and six Electoral 
votes for the 317,000 inhabitants of New 
Mexico and Arizona, with opportunities 
for those scandalous and corrupt Sena- 
torial elections that sometimes take place 
in thinly settled States where rival mil- 
lionaires contend for the prize, and of 
which we have had more than enough, 
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It is an extraordinary 
condition of affairs 
that has continued 
now for two or three years in the Sudan, 
under which a Christian Power (Eng- 
land) forbids Christian missionary work. 
There is not a pagan Power or Moham- 
-medan on the face of the earth of which 
this is true. When Khartim was cap- 
tured the authorities, whether General 
Kitchener or Lord Cromer, were so 
afraid of exciting the pretty thoroughly 
awed Moslem people that they planned to 
placate them by establishing a college at 
Khartam, from which all Christian in- 
fluence should be shut out, for the in- 
struction of the sons of the Moslem 
chiefs. Nothing was to be introduced 
that could offend their prejudices, and 
missionaries were forbidden to carry on 
any labors in a newly opened country. 
We are not surprised that the Church 
Missionary Society has sent a most 
courteous communication, signed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to His Maj- 
esty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, calling attention to the anomalous 
condition, recognizing what might be 
supposed to have been a necessity tem- 
porarily for police purposes, but which 
can no longer be such, and asking if the 
time has not come to withdraw the pro- 
hibition. The history of the Punjab 
throws some light on this matter. When 
that province was annexed in 1849 the 
British officers, both civil and military, 
promoted the immediate establishment of 
missions among a population largely 
Mohammedan. This was done in such 
an Afghan city as Peshawar, where the 
peril is quite as great as at Khartim, and 
no evil results followed, and soon the 
turbulent Punjab was one of the most 
peaceful provinces of India. And it was 
the men of this province, who had not 
been ashamed to avow their Christianity, 
who had the largest share in saving the 
British power in India when the mutiny 
broke out in older northwestern prov- 
inces. Such facts as these are men- 
tioned by the Archbishop, but all the com- 
fort he gets from Lord Lansdowne’s re- 
ply is the acknowledgment of the com- 
munication, his pleasure at its recognition 
of the need of caution, and a statement 
that he does not know when it will be pos- 
sible to remove the restrictions now im- 
posed upon the labors of missionaries, but 
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the subject shall receive attention. We 
are convinced that a great blunder was 
made at the time. 


It is a very strange kind 
of appeal which Dr. G. 
A. Alderman, President 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, has 
made for aid from Northern wealth. 
He says that Northern philanthropy has 
spent $25,000,000 on negro education at 
the South, most of which has been lit- 
erally wasted; and so, he says, has much 
of the $100,000,000 spent on them by 
Southern taxation. Now if neither the 
Northerners nor the Southerners who 
pay money for negro education can be 
trusted not to waste most of it, what en- 
couragement is there for other gifts? 
The argument does not seem to be a 
fetching one. But President Alderman 
explains further that the education of 
one untaught white man out of his igno- 
rant prejudice “is worth more to the 
black man himself than the education of 
ten negroes.” Putting ourselves in the 
black man’s place, we must beg leave to 
differ. A man’s own education, white 
or black, is worth more to him than the 
education of any one else. We are glad 
to affirm that it is not true that the money 
spent by Northern benevolence on negro 
education has been mostly wasted. No 
benevolent expenditures have been more 
carefully watched by the donors or more 
economically administered. A year ago 
the American Missionary Association, 
which has been the most active pioneer in 
this work, sent down through the South 
a deputation headed by one of the most 
competent of our local authorities, Presi- 
dent Backus, of Packer Institute, Brook- 
lyn, and they returned declaring that 
condition of the schools was better than 
the officials had reported. It must be re- 
membered that it is the pupils and their 
parents that pay most of the expenses of 
these Southern schools aided by North- 
ern beneficence. At the same time Presi- 
dent Alderman is right in appealing to 
the North to help Southern white educa- 
tion. Much has been done in this way, 
and we hope much more will be done. 
The name of the best endowed Southern 
white university bears the evidence of 
this in its name, and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity is not alone in receiving Northern 
benefactions. 


Dr. Alderman 
on Education 
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A week ago the cloud be- 
tween France and Turkey 
seemed to have blown over, 
but that was only for two days. It now 
looms large again, and threatens to con- 
cern all Europe. If America could col- 
lect its little bill, why should not France 
collect its bigger bill? ‘So it is not the 
Quays Company, but private claims for 
damages received which the Sultan can- 
not or will not pay, which have made this 
new difficulty. It is interesting to be told 
that the Emperor of Germany will not 
use his kind offices to help the defaulting 
debtor, distinguished friend as he is, but 
advises him to settle up. It-is yet more 
interesting to see that this trouble is like- 
ly to bring on an understanding between 
the Powers as to their course of action 
about Turkey. Things are in a very par- 
lous condition all about the Turkish Em- 
pire. The soldiers are not paid and are 
in threatened revolt.. The Christians and 
Moslems in half European Turkey are 
glaring at each other where they are not 
fighting, and new massacres are reported 
in the Eastern provinces, where the 
Kurds are allowed to repeat their raids 
on Armenian villages. We can never an- 
ticipate in Turkish affairs when some 
great outbreak may occur, and other 
provinces may be delivered, or given 
over to European control, which is al- 
ways a blessed change. - 


& 


It was a decidedly alarmist 
suggestion which came 
from Paris, that Prince Chun and his ac- 
companying princes and officials would, 
if they must, make the lowest of kotow- 
ing adorations before the Emperor of 
Germany, but that to do so would be such 
a disgrace that they would immediately 
commit suicide. Happily the Emperor 
William relented and yielded his first de- 
mand on the strenuous protest of the 
Chinese ambassador. We could hardly 
anticipate, with all our knowledge of 
Chinese perversities about duty and dis- 
grace and death, that the members of the 
Chinese embassy would have killed them- 
selves. They simply refused. We knew 
that Chinese who think they ought to die 
have various graded ways of dispatching 
themselves, more or less honorable, befit- 
ting the occasion ; that some of those des- 
ignated by the allied Legations for cap- 
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ital punishment are said to have eaten 
gold leaf or glass or to have cut open 
their bowels; and we know that those 
who think they ought not to die find no 
trouble in hiring other people to die for 
them ; and that those to whom an injury 
has been done, or beggars who have been 
refused alms, will kill themselves on the 
premises of their foes out of strange re- 
venge ; but such a protest against humilia- 
tion as it was suggested that Prince Chun 
and his retinue would make, to the self- 
extermination of the whole deputation, is 
really beyond belief. That would have 
been such an act of reparation for the 
murder of Von Ketteler as the world has 
never seen, and it might have had an 
effect on the relation of European Pow- 
ers to China such as we should not desire, 
not to speak of its effect in Germany and 
Europe. ne 


There are a few tender-hearted people, 
more Christian than Christ, who are still 
scandalized that any missionaries should 
want any Chinese murderers of foreign- 
ers punished. But let us consider one 
such murder. Miss Coombs was an 
American young woman, a missionary at 
Tai-yuen-fu. When the missionaries 
had to rush from the burning missions 
building they took with them eleven 
schoolgirls. Two of these were sick and 
one had to be carried by a Chinese Chris- 
tian on his back. He was old and could 
not run fast, and Miss Coombs remained 
behind to help him and lead the other 
sick girl. In the crowd Miss Coombs 
was seized and carried back to the burn- 
ing building with the girl she was lead- 
ing. She begged for the child’s life, 
even if they killed her. A man took the 
child and Miss Coombs was pushed into 
the fire, and twice made her escape, only 
to be pushed back, and a door and other 
things were heaped on her to keep her 
down. So she perished. We make no 
objection to the execution of one China- 
man chiefly responsible for the murder 
of these Americans at Tai-yuen-fu; we 
desire it, and our desire is a Christian 
one, we are sure. 


One-tenth of the millionaires in this 
country are women, according to the 
New York Herald’s list. They have tax- 
ation without representation. 
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The Mutual's Summary 


Tue Mutual Life of this city—really 
there is no other Mutual Life and the 
two words alone ought always and every- 
where to be a sufficient identification— 
announces with reasonable pride that its 
total cash receipts up to the present year 
exceed a billion. Specifically, this was 


$779,504,161 in premiums direct, and 


$228,508,481 in interest upon them. In 
the 58 years $540,479,810 has gone back 
to policyholders in the various ways; 
management expenses have taken $169,- 
712,280; and $325,753,153 are in hand 
for future needs; this last item and the 
returns to policyholders, taken together, 
exceed by $86,728,802 the total pre- 
miums. The payments to policyholders, 
it may be well to add, include sums paid 
for purchased policies and for “ divi- 
dends,” the latter, of course, being treated 
as income and outgo for bookkeeping 
purposes, tho they may have never come 
into actual possession of the company. 
The largest item in expenses is the initial 
outlay of procuring the business, and so 
long as the human nature in men makes 
it necessary to send messengers after 
them to move them to what ought to be 
the spontaneous act of taking out insur- 
ance on life so long they must pay those 
messengers. Perhaps the next largest 
item—certainly a very large one—is for 
taxes of all sorts, and this must continue 
until taxation becomes more rational. To 
have paid nearly 170 millions for “ ex- 
penses ” is expensive, but 58 years are a 
long term, and there has been a vast busi- 
ness done. There have been mistakes in 
it, undeniably, and some wastes and ex- 
travagancies in it; but the argument 
which can safely persuade a man to de- 
fer insuring his life until an impeccable 
and infallible company is found can also 
persuade him that he will live too long to 
need insurance. 

And the 325 millions on hand—accu- 
mulations which so tempt legislators, in- 
flame socialists, and load with invective 
the pens of reckless writers? To divide 
this up would be pleasant for policyhold- 
ers, especially for those who would like 
to figure out their own shares; and there 
is an unnumbered multitude besides who 


would cheerfully lend a hand (or both 
hands) to the process. It has been more 
than once demonstrated—to those who 
accepted the .demonstration—that only 
one dollar or so in ten will “ ever ” be re- 
turned to members, and the late E. B. 
Harper once wrote a magazine article, if 
we are not mistaken, in which he proved 
that the reserve and surplus they held was 
the. disease which slew companies in 
years long past; notwithstanding, we 
should have grave fears about the future 
of the Mutual Life if those millions 
should all leak out some night through a 
hole in the vault. But the only hole in the 
vault large enough is the door, and the 
door is locked and guarded. 


& 


THE new “ordinary” life insur- 
ance written in Rhode Island in 1900, by 
31 companies, was $8,816,260, but the 
four “industrial” companies operating 
there wrote $9,497,751. It is safe to say 
that no other State furnishes such com- 
parative figures, which are accounted for 
by the extraordinarily large number of 
mill operatives in Rhode Island. There 
is, however, no difference in substance 
between these two plans of insurance; 
the difference concerns merely the mode 
of adaptation. Industrial insurance isa 
plan working by small installments. It 
covers a wider range of ages than the 
other, and largely serves as a fund for 
sickness and interment expenses. Its 
common unit is not $1,000, but a weekly 
premium of five or ten cents, and even 
(in Great Britain) the weekly penny. 
Necessarily this is a relatively expensive 
work to carry on, for each little payment 
costs at least as much for collection as 
the largest ones, and so it is true that the 
comparatively poor pay a higher rate for 
life insurance than do those better off. 
But so do they pay a higher rate for 
everything else, since poverty must al- 
ways buy in driblets. This is one of the 
disadvantages of poverty, curable when 
poverty is cured. The persons to whom 
this small-great insurance scheme ad- 
dresses itself could not (or would not) 
hold and combine the weekly fraction of 
earnings ; it must be received from them 
as it-accrues, or not at all. 
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The Chartering of Corporations 


By a very loose general incorporation 
law recently enacted, and by special acts 
creating several corporations with ex- 
traordinary powers, Connecticut is bid- 
ding for a share of the revenue now en- 
joyed by New Jersey, West Virginia and 
one or two other States in which laws 
have been made attractive to incorpora- 
tors. Not only in the States where near- 
ly all of the great consolidations (com- 
monly called trusts) have procured their 
charters, but also in some other States 
where the popular opposition to such 
combinations is noisy and persistent, cor- 
porate charters for them can easily be ob- 
tained under general laws. In some 
States this opposition of a large number 
of the inhabitants has no perceptible ef- 
fect upon the corporation statutes. “ We 
are convinced that you are great evils,” 
some States seem to say to the large cor- 
porations, “ but we will give you charters 
for almost anything you like, if you will 
pay us the fees.” Those who are bewail- 
ing the ravages of the “ octopus” should 
inspect the incorporation laws enacted 
in the States where they themselves live. 
The combinations are not restricted to the 
use of the statutes of New Jersey, or 
those of two or three other States that 
have been bidding for their patronage. 
They can get charters elsewhere without 
difficulty, altho the fees to be paid else- 
where may be larger, and the slight re- 
strictions imposed may be such as they 
desire to avoid. 

Still, if the people of'a State revise 
their own incorporation laws by adding 
new limitations and restrictions, they 
cannot revise those of certain other 
States where charters are granted for 
use beyond the boundaries of the grant- 
ing commonwealth. In his review of the 
year’s legislation at the recent meeting of 
the American Bar Association, Mr. Wet- 
more remarked that there was a tendency 
in a State entered by corporations char- 
tered elsewhere to exact as far as possi- 
ble from such corporations the same 
guarantees, and extend over them the 
same control, as in the case of a corpora- 
tion chartered by the State itself. The 
foreign corporation, however, has some 
advantage in that it can be sued only in 
the Federal Courts. 


The practice of granting charters in 
2138 


one State that are to be used chiefly in 
other States tends to intensify the hos- 
tility of a considerable number of per- 
sons to all corporations. Charters re- 
cently granted in Connecticut by special 
acts show to what extremes this practice 
is carried. The International Power 
Company, which is permitted to have a 
capital stock of $250,000,000, and is said 
to have been designed for a great con- 
solidation of street railways in other 
States, is empowered to do almost every- 
thing, “ to engage in any lawful business 
whatsoever ; ” but there are certain kinds 
of business which it may do only “ out- 
side of the State of Connecticut.” In 
two other similar franchises—charters 
for the Colonial Commercial Company 
and the Pacific Mercantile Company— 
which are substantially as broad as the 
one already mentioned, the only impor- 
tant restriction is that neither of the cor- 
porations shall operate steam. or electric 
railroads, or supply gas, electricity or wa- 
ter “in this State.” But they are au- 
thorized to do these things and almost 
everything else in other States. The re- 
striction was imposed at the demand of 
local railway, gas and water interests. 
Probably very few voters in Connecticut 
realized what their legislators were do- 
ing when these charters were granted. 

Such legislation should be explained 
and denounced by competent men of pub- 
lic spirit in every State where it is en- 
acted or proposed. It should be ex- 
plained, because we do not believe a ma- 
jority for it can be found where the pur- 
pose and character and effect of it are un- 
derstood by the people. One effect is that 
it stimulates a demand for giving to Con- 
gress exclusive power to create and su- 
pervise all corporations. 


& 


....Dividendsand coupons announced : 


Amer. Bicycle Co., coupons Sinking Fund 5s, 
payable Sept. 3d. 

Mexican International Railroad, coupons 
tst Consol. Mort. 4s, payable Sept. Ist. 

Minn. & St. Louis Railroad, coupons 1st 
and Preferred Mort. 4s, payable Sept. 1st. 

U. S. Leather Co. (Preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable Oct. Ist. 

International Paper Co. (Preferred), 14 per 
cent. quarterly, payable Oct. Ist. 

Colo. & Southern Railway (Preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable Oct. Ist. 

Southern Pac. Co. (Tex. & N. O. R. R.), 
coupons, payable Sept. Ist. 
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DIFFICULT DIGESTION. 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to—but 
simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful ; but 
they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the mouth, a 
tenderness at the pit of the stomach, an uneasy 
feeling of puffy fullness, headache, heartburn and 
what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by permanent 
cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


HOOD’S . SARSAPARILLA 


Hoop’s PILuzs are the best cathartic. 





Save a H ut. 


ften your neck becomes 


How ofte VF 
“woolly” and looks untidy lon 5 
© yo . With YY 


fore your hair needs cut 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time, Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy Coates “ Kasy-Run- 
ning” from your dealer 
or send for illustrated 
circular and prices... « 
TES CLIPPER CO: 





YS} 


BUCK 


The New Buckeye Cameras 
ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT WITH CARTRIDGE FILM 
No. 1 Buckeye, 844 x 34%; 6 Exposure Film . . $5.00 


No. 2 Buckeye, 4x 5;60r12Exposure Film . . 
No. 3 Folding Buckeye, 84 x 143 6 or12 Exposure Film 15.00 
H 


No. 4 Folding Buckeye, 4 x 5;6 or 12 Exposure Film 20.00 
Stereoscopic Folding Buckeye,84%x4%4. . . 25.00 


We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILM for hand camera work 
CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
122-124 Fifth Avenue New York 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


ew York and Bostor 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafty 


at s' a 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-qiess Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 
NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c Cc 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c¢ 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


sore 75 Dr SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and competition. 
If you have not worn them you do not 
know true corset comfort combined 
with style. Our “Militant” is the 
acme of straight front corsets—you 
may discover the secret if you 


Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 
All seams run around the 





For sale by every good dealer in the country. When you 
ask for them, see that you get them—or try a better store. 
Our handsome new catalogue mailed FREE on request. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 343 Broadway, 








York. 
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THE 
only perfect 


DRESS SHIELD 


ODOR LESS 
IMPERVIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 
WASHABLE 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 
King of Table Waters. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, - - 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - - 








$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO.. 


Saratgoa Springs, M. Y. 





READING NOTICES 


The most effect've Blood Purifier is 
Jayne’s Alterative.—Adv, 








A WORD TO WOMEN. 

Every woman is interested in easy, comfortable waists 
for children, and the E-Z Waist Company, of Boston, are 
making waists that are a blessing to chiidren. The well 
known E-Z yields to every motion and is made of knitted 
elastic fabric with straps attached to the garment, which 
support pants, drawers or skirts directly from the shoulders 
like suspenders. If it is impossible to buy an E-Z waist 
from your dealer. send twenty-five cents for a sample waist. 
An interesting booklet, which will be sent free on applica- 
tion, gives important suggestions to mothers These waists 
are sent to all parts of the United States, to Porto Rico and 
the Philippines and other foreign countries. When amother 
has used one of these waists she is sure to recommend it to 
her friends, and this accounts for the increasing sales. 


When children are fretful without apparent cause—alway® 
ailing, puny, delicate, and you ‘“‘cannot make out what is 
the matter,”’ Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge will generally 
bring them round aright.—Adv. 


The WORST COLDS can be cur 


ed with 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT.—Adv. 


a is the 


7% Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom atthe communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individ i 
daily. Are youopen to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 
in which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
| Send for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. “. Rochester, N.Y. 


communion service grows 





N AKE your fine 
white skirts 
. and underwear of 









muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


For sale by 

leading 

retail- 

ers and 

—— jobbers 

TREAT & CONVERSE, agente atte, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA *.° BALTIMORE 
St. Louis 


Boston 
CHICAGO 





A Sure Oure for OCatarrh, 





| 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


2 CO. 













SS LECTROTYP] 
SEL moe 





<_< 





BAR ARK PLACE 
G gee 


NEW YORK. 
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A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER. 


‘Gains 12 Ibs. on Change of Food. 


When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 years 
of age, it is evidence that there is some value in a 
knowledge that can discriminate in the selection of 
proper food to rebuild the body. A few months ago 
the physician attending Warren S. Johnson, of Colfax, 
Cal., 77 years old, told him that death from old age 
would soon claim him. He suffered from general weak- 
ness and debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee and drink 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food every morning. He took the advice 
and hus gained 12 pounds. Says he is as well as he 
ever was, and can take long trips in the mountains, 
which he has heen unable to do for a long time. 

There is a reason for this; in the first place, coffee 
acts as a direct nerve destroyer on many highly or- 
ganized people, both young and old, and many people 
haven’t the knowledge to select nourishing, healthful, 

‘ ‘ ‘ fete? rebuilding’ food. 

alone Substantiate it with Chemists Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts breakfast 
Certificates. food are made from selected parts of the field grains 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sus- that contain delicate particles of phosphate of potash 
tained by recent U.S. Circuit Court decision )to and albumen. These two elements combine in the 
—S “— anuany —— — human body to quickly rebuild the gray matter in the 

ate Irom other containin brain and in the nerve centers throughout the body. 
either ARSENIC, LEAD or ANTIMONY. o cals’ dh cuisc cea 


Direct, sure and certain resuits come from their 
Booklet showing facsimile of our label, etc., free to any address. 


MPG. CO. use, and can be proven by any person that cares to 
NEW —_— ” oa - CHICAGO make the trial. Both the Postum Food Coffee and 


Grape-Nuts are kept by all first-class grocers. 


About Glenwood 


Weir Stove Co., Danielson, Conn. 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Gentlemen :— 























I am always ready to say a good 
word in behalf of the Glenwood warm air furnace, 
and the Glenwood warm air and hot water com- 
bination heater, which I purchased from you, as 
both have given excellent service, the former in 
my house and the later at the bank. They are 
great money savers, and supply both house and 
bank with a delightful temperature. 

Yours truly, 
June 2, 1898. Chas. P. Backus, 
Cashier Windham Co. National Bank. 








Write the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, 
for booklet, “Stories of the Glenwood.” 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
: Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, oust Suarter century, 
Crockery, China snd Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4lst St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


EMORIALS 


JERLAMB 


s9 CARMINE |_s9 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. | NEW YORK. 


The 


“ONEITA 


ELASTIC RiBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women, and 
young people Most convenient to put on, being entered 
atthe top and drawn on like trousers, With no other 
kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit 
for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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LIKE OPIUM EATERS. 


Coffee Drinkers Become Slaves. 


“The experience, suffering and slavery of some 
coffee drinkers would be almost as interesting as the 
famous ‘Confessions of an Opium JHater,’” says a 
Boston man, W. J. Tuson, 131 W. Newton street. 
“For twenty years I used coffee at the breakfast 
table, and incidentally, through the day, I craved it 
as a whiskey drinker longs for his morning bracer. 
- | knew perfectly well that it was slowly killing me, 
but I could not relinquish it. 

“The effect on the nervous system was finally 
alarming and my general health greatly impaired. I 
had dyspepsia, serious heart difficulty and insomnia. 
When I would lie down I would almost suffocate. My 
doctor assured me it was due to the action of caffeine 
(which is the active principle of coffee) on the heart. 

“T persisted in its use, however, and suffered along 
just as drunkards do. One day when I was feeling 
unusually depressed, a friend whom I met looked me 
over and said: ‘ Now, look here, old man, I believe I 
know exactly what’s the matter with you. You are 
a coffee fiend, and it’s killing you. I want to tell 
you my experience. I drank coffee and it ruined my 
nerves, affected my heart, and made me a Sallow, bil- 
ious old man, but through a friend who had been sim- 
ilarly afflicted I found a blessed relief and want to 
tell you about it. Try Postum Food Coffee, a grate- 
ful, delicious beverage, full of nourishment, that will 
satisfy your taste for coffee and feed your nervous 
system back into health, ratner than tear it down as 
coffee has been doing.’ 

“T took my friend’s advice, and within a week from 
that time my digestion seemed perfect, I slept a 
sweet, refreshing sleep all night, and my heart quit 
its quivering and jumping. I have been steadily 
gaining in health and vitality right along.” 





The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the 
stomach and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. i 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing or after eating onions and other odorous vegeta- 


es. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All an, < ag sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges. They are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, bet- 
ter complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and 
the beauty of it is, that no possible harm can result 
Ht ae continued use, but, on the contrary, great 

enefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: ‘“‘I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them. They 
cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 








BAILEY’S Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagons 


“re extreme only 
Send for Free Steel Engravin 


in refined Excellence 


and book. S.R Bailey « Co.Amesbury.Mass. 
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Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


23 YEARS BANKERS. 
the Standard of 71 Broadway, New York City, 





Excellence Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS. 


I have been nequtioting. loans at this office for 22 years, AT 5 
Wai LL AA @ dollar. Loans always secured by FIRST MORTGAGE: 

a dollar. Loans always secure . 
ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS farms worth three title 5 yi 





h three times amount of loan or more, located in the 

— +o 4 ge country. Can — you = East 
ern Insurance Companies, who employ my services in this cai 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ity. T always investigate securities personally, ad 
16 West 28d Street ustrated booklet and list of loans free. 
es ree 

NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri, 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
3 tam 924 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO: 82 State Street O NET INCOME, 


Agents In all Principal Olties FIRST MORTGAGES 


On IMPROVED COTTON PLAN- 
TATIONS in LOUISIANA. .. . 


O Favorable Laws to Lender. No tax on 
mortgages. Homestead waived 


FINANCIAL GEORGE WESLEY SMITH, - Rayville, Louisiana, 


% Safe Investments) 2° YEARS etc 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
In Missour i Mortgages On Improved Farms List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the Bas twelve years with- ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
out loss of principal or interest. Satisfactory eastern refer 
ences and fall information furnished. Address .| John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CxIcaco. 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. H n> 0fi33 estadlisaoi L137. Cove Fails love. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
LONDON OFVICES: 8 LOMBARD S8T., E. C.; 60 ST. JAMES ST., S. W 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals ; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator . 
Takes entire charge of Reali and Personal Estates ; carefully selected securities offered for investment 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
ALSO COMMEKCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d Vice-President. 
N GAULT. Manager Foreign Department. WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. 

E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: ; 
Samue! D. Babcock, Walter R. Gillette, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Alexander E. Orr, 
George F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Augustus D. Juilliard Walter G. Oakman, 
George S. Bowdoin, E. H. Harriman, James N. Jarvie, : “ Henry H. Rogers, 
August Belmont, R. Somers Hayes, > H. McK. Twombly, tl 
Frederic Cromwell, . Levi P. Morto Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

















London Committee; ARTHUR J, FRASER, Chairman; LEVI P, MORTON, DONALD C HALDEMAN, 





iX On 


mers 


lerbilt, 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York 


bode 


Boston 





United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Capital - - - - ° §$2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $1,265,579.09 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardia., Trus- 
tee or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees ot Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and I :dividuals 


will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


seed TRUSTEES. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM H. Macy, JR, 

D. W Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav_H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
JOHN S. KENNEDY, 

A D. O. MILLs, 

LEXANDER E, ORR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 


Wholesome Advice. 


For People Whose Stomachs are Weak and 
Digestion Poor. 


‘ SS 


Sea 


<<a’ A / Ny 
ee y/ 

Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is worthy 
of attention, says when a man or woman comes to me 
complaining of indigestion, loss of appetite, sour 
stomach, belching, sour watery rising, headache 
sleeplessness, lack of ambition and a _ general 
run down nervous condition, I advise them to take 
after each meal one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, allowing the tablets to dissolve in the mouth, 
and thus mingle with the food eaten. The result is 
that the food is speedily digested before it has time 
to sour and ferment. These tablets will digest the 
food anyway, whether the stomach wants to or not, 
because they contain harmless digestive principles, 
vegetable essences, pepsin and Golden Seal, which sup- 
ply just what the weak stomach lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great success, both 
in curing indigestion and to build up the tissues, in- 
creasing flesh in thin nervous patients, whose real 
trouble was dyspepsia, and as soon as the stomach 
was put to rights they did not know what sickness 
was. 

A fifty cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
can be bought at any drug store, and as they are not 
a secret patent medicine, they can be used as often 
as desired with full assurance that they contain 
nothing harmful in the slightest degree; on the con- 
trary, any one whose stomach is at all deranged will 
find great benefit from the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. They will cure any form of stomach weak- 
ness or disease except cancer of the stomach. 


Hu gh Mac Rae 
& Co. 
BANKERS. 
Investment 


Securities | st es. 
Wiimington, w. c. 1 lavite Correspondence. 


Dominich €8 Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broadway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Louisville. 





Recommend the 7% 
Cumulative Preferred 
Stocks of Cotton Mills 
in the South for safety 
and for satisfactory 











Branch Office, 334 Walnut St,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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ich Returns for 
Reasonable Risk 


The MARLES CARVED MOULDING COMPANY of Philadelphia, having 100,000 Shares Preferred, and 800 000 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $5.00, offers the entire Preferred Stock (of which over 75.000 shares have already been subscribed) at 
— - $5.00 per share, with bonus three shares full paid Common Stock to each share of Preferred. The latter will receive in 

—_ from time to time, all net earnings up to its full par value, and then be converted into Common Stock. 
e Company owns the United States Patents covering the MARLES CARVING MACHINES which will carve, equal 
» thet best, hand work, an endless variety of patterns on hard or soft wood mouldings, at the astonishing rate of t! 
eet per minu 

There are at least 100,000 machines in use in the United States making plain moulding. This shows the enormous field. 

The states east of the Rocky Mountains have been allotted tothe Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, one of the largest mamu- 
facturers of moulding in the world, and they have contracted to carve within three years, a minimum of 180 000 feet Jy day, 
on a basis averaging 4 cent per foot ro alty to the Marlies Company. This minimum will pay over FIVE PER CENT upon 
the entire Capital Stock, after the preferred has gotten all of its money back, or twenty per cent. on the original invest- 
ment Itis believed that in the near future this will WE ea Bo increased. 

Negotiations are now pro; ‘ng with Sanborn V. San Francisco. to establish the business on the Pacific Coast. 

Payments to be made to the REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 








SAMUEL H. CRAMP, President. ROBERT H. SAYRE, Vice-President. 
EDWARD FELL LUKENS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 
bids ae 1g C. ALDERSON, Treasurer Lehigh Valley FRANK K. HIPPLE, President Real Estate Trust Co., 
mip... Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
Ww. Tey CLEELAND, Head of Robert Cleeland’s Sons, JOHN H. qr ees President Bank of North 
Carpet Manufacturers, Philadelphia. America, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL H. CRAMP, Late of peed Ship Building REMBRANDT PEALBR, President Peale, Peacock & 
and Engine Co., Philadelphi a. ere Ine., Coal Miners and Shippers, Philadel- 
JAMES G. DOAK. of Do le & Doak, Contractors and and New York. 
Builders, Philadelphia. yacos “ROBERTS, Supt. Bryden Horse Shoe Co. 
WILLIAM EMERY, Lumber and Coal Operator, Wil- Catasauqua, Pa. 
liamsport, Pa. ROBERT H. SAYRE, Director Bethlehem Steel Co., 
JOSEPH M. GAZZAM, Vice- rae Quaker City President Board of Trustees Lehigh University, 
National Bank, Philadelphia. South mM Pa. 
JOHN O. GILMORE, President Colonial Trust Co., ROBERT E. WRIGHT, President Allentown National 
Philadelphia. | Bank, Bi aang Pa. 





GENERAL COUNSEL 


BISPHAM, WINTERSTEEN & BARNES, Girard Building, Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM S. WALLACE, Esq., Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


PATENT COUNSEL 
JAMES L. NORRIS, Esq., Cor. F and Fifth Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BANKERS 
THE REAL ESTAYE TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A FEW OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 





ADAMS, SAMUEL, Capitalist, South Bethlehem, Pa. NELSON, MRS. BRUCIE M., Atlanta, Ga. 

BARN (ES, fe Director Penna. R. R. Co., Phila Mens” ROBERT C., Firm of John Wanamaker. 
BLAKSLEE, ALONZO P., Coal Operator, Mauch Chunk, Pa. ATTON, THOMAS R., Masonic Temple, Phila 

es 2 ADOLPH E., Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethle- rans TATNALL, President Delaware Insurance C0., 
CLEAVER, MRS. A. South Bethlehem, P: OTTER, W. H., Supt. Toledo Div. Penna. R. R., Tam 0. 
CRENSHAW, NATHANIEL B., Real Estate Oiticer, Girard QUINLIVAN, REV. JOHN, St. Patrick’s, Montreal 

Trust Co., Phila. RILEY, eo “4 A., President Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
DENNISON, REV. R. E., Roxborough, Philada. Co., Phi 
DODSON, TRUMAN M., Coal Operator, Bethlehem, Pa. SAYRE, "MES. “ROBERT H., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
DODSON, CHARLES M., Coal Operator, Bethlehem, Pa. SCHWARZ, HENRY G., Toys, 1006 Chestnut St., Phila. 
DOUGHERTY, COL. C. BOW, Wilkes Barre, Pa. SEISS, REV. JOSEPH A., 1338 a. Garden St., Phila. 
FRITZ. JOHN. Bessemer Steel Engineer, Bethlehem, Pa. SMITH, ROBERT W., Treas. Penna. R. Co., Phila. 
FULLER, JAMES W., President Lehigh Car Wheel Works, SUM ER, -. a. {Treasurer Tide ated Oil Co., et York. 

Catasauqua, Pa. SWETT. GEORGE W., Manager Hotel Walton, Phila. 
GARRETT, JOHN B., Rosemont, Pa. THOMAS, SAMUEL. Capitalist. Catasanqus. Pa. 
GRADY, HON. JOHN C., Attorney-at-Law, Phila. THOMA AS, JAMES, President Davies & Thomas Co., Cat- 
GRAHAM, CHARLES H., Capitalist, Phila. Pa. 

LATHROP, W. A., General Manager Lehigh Valley Coal VAIL, “JOHN D., Capitalist, Blairstown, N. J. 

Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. WHITEHEAD, RIGHT REV. CORTLANDT, Bishop of 
LEIBERT, OWEN F., Chief Engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., Western Penna., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. WHITEHEAD, MRS. CORTLANDT, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LENTZ, La FAYETTE, Capitalist, Mauch Chunk, Pa. WILBOR, E. P., Capitalist, South "Bethlehem, Pa. 
LINDERMAN, GARRETT B., President Linderman Coal WILBUR. w. “@ Vice-President E. P. Wilbur Trust ©o., 

Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. South Bethlehem, Pa. h 
LINDERMAN, MRS. ROBERT P., South cethien. Pa. WILLIAMS, PROF. E. H., Jn., Lehigh University, Sout 
MIDDLETON, MRS. C. W., 1901 "Spruce St., hila. Bethlehem, Pa. 

MILSON, DANIEL, Capitalist, Catasauqua, Pa 





For further information address 


MARLES CARVED MOULDING COMPANY 
611-614 Real Estate Trust Building, - 6 PHILADELPHIA 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 

upon real estate. 
27TH YTHEAR,. 
N. W. Harris & Co. 
BANKERS 


31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and savings. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


riiplic ... . 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON. 
DENVER AND SAN PRANCISCO. 


Bi, OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
hheloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 








Qu0.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. rite for 
urther particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 

H, H. HAGAN, Gururie, OKLAHOMA. 





_ Trustees will be eeeperee to distribute the above dividend of 0 
AND ONE-HALF PER CE 


American Bicycle Company. 

The coupons due September ist, 1901, from American 
Bicycle Company 5z Sinking Fund Gold Debentures will be 
paid on and after Sept. 3d, upon presentation at the office 
of Baring, Magoun & Co,, 15 Wall Street, New York. 


C. W. DICKERSON, Acting Treas, 





OFFICE OF 
Mexican International Railroad Company 
NO. 2 BROAD STREET, BROAD-EXCHANGE 
BUILDING, ROOM 1,603. 

The commas due September ist, 1901, from the First (on- 
solidated Mortg 4 Per Cent Bonds of this Company will 
be paid at this office on and after that date. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. 
Coupons due September ist, 1901, from First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage 4 Per Cent. Bonds of this Company wil! be 
paid after that date upon presentation at the office of the 
Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


23 Broad Street, New York. 
The following coupons, due September ist, 1901, 
be be paid at this office on and after September 24, 
viz. : 
Texas and New Orleans R. R. Co. (Sabine 
Division), first mortgage six per cent. Bonds. 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Co, 


New York, Auguet 29th, 1901. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, there was 
declared from the surplus earnings for the six months ending June 
80th, 1901,a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on 











The Colorado and Southern Railway Co. 
By HARRY BRONNER, Secretary and Treasurer. 





28 Broad Street, New York, August 29th, 1901. 
The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for the first preferred 
stock of the Colorado and Southern Railway Company will be 
closed at three P. M.on September 16th, 1901, and will eee at 
ten A. M.on October 2d, 1901. On ()ctober ist, 1901, the Voi 





T. when received by them, at the 
office of Messrs. Hallgarten & Co., enoek Se arties entitled there- 
to as same appear of record on their bouks when closed as above. 


HALLGARTEN & CO., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 


INSURANCE 





DIVIDENDS 


The United States Leather Company, 


26-28 Ferry St., New York, August 27th, 1901. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable October Ist. 
The transfer books of preferred stock will close Septem- 
ber 14th at 12 M. and reopen October 2d. 
‘ JAMES R. PLUMB, Treasurer. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 


80 Broad Street. New York. 
14TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
August 28th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors has this oy. declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (14%) on the 
Preferred Capital Stock, Vg oe October 1st, 1901, to Preferred 
Stockholders of record of September 14th, 1901. Checks will be 


m fi 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close at noon on the 
idth day of September, 1901, and reopen October Ist, 1901. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





1851 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist,1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - - 23°920,986.53 
SURPLUS - =- = - 3 ,324,635.51 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - = = Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casu distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Stacute. 

Pamphlets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 


Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
itd STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 
apltal Stock, QU CORR essccxcs -avepeacies ccweexs -000,000 
Re-Insurance Reserve bh tab eacdored ole eoenteese! #209304 19 a8 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901.......cccececceccoee $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


Why Do I Insure? 


| insure my house although there is not one 
chance in a hundred thousand that it will burn. 
linsure my life, which | know will be some time 
a total loss, in order that my family or friends 
may have suitable provision after my death, and 
may honor my memory for my prudence. THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., New 
York, sends its literature for the asking. 
‘SSE s so: eso enemas semana cer 


sone 65 Dr SAACTACMISONS EYE WATER 
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~ BUSINESS MEN _ 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
B. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 


Pictures, description, etc., sent 


on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 


1850“~~* THE Av*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, ae Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., » } Pt Nan Bonk 
JAMES R. PLUM, ie 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 84d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


__ Assets over - - = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


The LIVERPOOL anda 
LONDON and GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 
Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1901: 
$9,804,902.52 
5,100,174.15 
4,704,728.37 
NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM ST. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January Ist, 1901, 


ASSETS... sosceceeccccpecceccccesses MET sf Peas e.8O 
LIABILITIES .............00c0+c0002- 15,934, 181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of LONDON. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 








This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 

It conducts its busi at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its high reputation 
in the past. 








APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 76 William St., N.Y. 


LARGE DIVIDENDS 


To Policyholders. 
SAFEST POSSIBLE INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, at Less than Half Ap- 
praised Value. 


VERY LOW DEATH RATE. 
RAPID INCREASE OF BUSINESS. 
ASSETS OVER $27,000,000.00: 
The 


Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANGE 
COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, 0. 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


64e American Fire 
Ins. Company 


OF NEW YORE. 
42 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Condition Jan. 1, 1901. 
ASSETS, = > = = = 
LIABILITIES, = - ° = 


SURPLUS, - = = ° - 








$1,478,229-12 
1,166,020.§7 


$312,208.55 
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Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, - -=- = President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICYHOLDERS. 








Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
and amount now held for Their Benefit, 


$22,655,892.00. 





Added to Assets, 1900, - ° - . $724,692.87 
Added to Reserve, 1900, - . . - 755,099.00 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1900, - 690,961.41 
Assurance in force, over . . - 100,000,000.00 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid — - eo - NONE 





1895—FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS—1900 


HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 


HAS MORE THAN QUADRUPLED ITS EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 





Home Office, - - 346-348 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ .. Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 


JOHN J. TUCKER Builder 





Active and successful Agents who desire 


this well-established and progressive Com 


only an immediate return for their work, 


mensurate with their success, are invited to 


3d Vice-President, at the Companys 
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fe Insurance Co. 
of New ork. 


FORD, President. 








FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR....Pres. Imp. and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R..PLUM Leather 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter oi tne Com- 
pany. submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
‘ist of December, 1900: 

Premiums on Marine risks from 1st January, 

1900, to 81st December, 1900..........-... $3,278, 413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 

uary, 1900 : 828,796 25 

Total Marine Premiums...... $',19 7,290.70 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, ae. 
to 31st December, 1900 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 


Rent received 
during theyear 23,833.36 $369,862.25 


Losses paid dur- 
ing the year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
aa $416,202.81 
Losses occurred 
and were esti- 
mated and paid 
900, $1,101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- eer 7a 
miums and Ex- 


SOOM e eee seseesesessesessesrsrere 








1,7417,873.59 
1,156,783 €9 


195 818.1 
183,434.83 


AMOUNL, ......... 00000000810, 515,740 65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal reprencntatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date a'l 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of rae. and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned _ 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 190, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


By order of the Board. 
TRUSTEES, 


Gustav Amsinck, William E. Dodge, Charles ID. Leverich, 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Morton, 
Vernon H. Brown, Ewald Fleitmann, W.H.H. Moore, 
Waldron P. Brown, dward Fioyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gray. 

1 t A. Griscom, 


Leander N. Lovell 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Hard, 
John D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS °>0!4 thirteen copies of Tax Lyne 


PENDENT will be furnished by us a; 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 

















James H. Dunham, 








BURNING MONEY. 


There are numerous ways for a person to get 
rid of money. And every day sees more 
schemes and more money lost. There is this 
and that, enticing to look at, but, oh, how they . 
bite the unsuspecting! There may be some ex- 
cuse for a man to put money into a proposition 
from which he expects to reap benefits, share 
profits, or in some way get returns on his 
money. But what would you think of a man 
who willingly and gladly puts money where he 
knows, and others know, that there are a mil- 
lion chances to one of his ever getting a cent 
back? Yet that is what is being done day in 
and year out. And the loss does not seem to be 
regretted. It is not regretted. Yes, money is 
put into fire insurance and glad are the people 
of the chance, yet if your property does not 
burn, the money so put in does. The probability 
is that for all the good it has done, or will do, 
you might just as well hold bank notes over 
a flame and watch them disappear. The 
chances are that not a cent of your holdings will 
ever be injured by fire. 

But you have to die. There is not the least 
bit of doubt about that. Insurance taken with 
a reliable life insurance company is a protection 
and investment that at once puts safeguards 
around your family, brings returns, either to you 
or to whom you may say, that would be difficult 
to equal by any reliable investment, and makes 
of itself an angel of mercy, scattering blessings 
and happiness, where otherwise would be but 
sorrow and misery. For business reasons and 
for humanity’s sake life insurance is a profit- 
able investment and a necessity. It may be 
hard to realize that life insurance, so easily in 
the reach of all, can accomplish so much. But 
such is the case, and many are the homes that 
are provided for by this same insurance, which 
would otherwise harbor a destitute, forlorn fam- 
ily. Insurance not only helps the unit but raises 
the nation. 

‘No insurance company can offer such liberal 
policies with such security as the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. The Mutual 
is the largest and strongest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the world. Its assets amount to $325,- 
753,152, and in 1900 its income was over $60,- 
000,000. Its unbroken record of progress has 
been brought about by the most capable of 
management, which has enabled the company 
to return to policy holders the enormous sum 
of $540,479,809. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insuran 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901.....-$2,477 ,06 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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INVEST YouR MONEY 


You can find no better medium 
than Life Insurance. We issue a 
policy which gives absolute security, 
and pays exceedingly liberal divi- 
dends. Write for estimate of cost 
and cash returns. 


FILL OUT THIS SLIP AND SEND TO US 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Policies. 
For $ Age ._ 
Name 
Address 
Occupation 




















Dept. 110 





THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE is 
COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA PRUDENTIAL 


i HAS THE 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, ~ STRENGTH OF ° f 
President r SIBRS ALT ny} a 


Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 
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THOROUGH INSPECTION 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS .. .« 
- »« « OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 











i BB Bn i i i i Li i 
ee oe ee DAA fe ete tn tn taba tn tn ban tnt 


Sn 


ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


J. M. ALLEN, = President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, F. B. ALLEN, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINARD, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 


~~ 


Principal Office, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


EQUITABLE 


IS THE 
STRONGEST 


LIFE 


COMPANY 
IN THE 


WORLD 


ITS POLICIES ARE THE GOVERNMENT 
BONDS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway, New York... 
J.W.ALEXANDER, President. J.H.HYDE, Vice Presiden 
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WHY? 

pleases the fastidious because it is made of clean materials, it 
4 satisfies the careful ones because of its purity, it appeals to the 

) economical because it can always be bought at a reasonable © 
4 price; there are many others, no doubt, who use it without 
thought of materials, purity or cost, simply because they find it pleas- 
ant for their toilet and bath. Whatever their reasons may be Ivory 
Soap is used by a majority of the cleanly, comfort-seeking people; if 


you who do not use it will but try Ivory Soap you will have your 
own reasons why. 





























